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METHODS AND APPARATUS FOR DOWNLOADING AND/ OR DISTRIBUTING 
INFORMATION AND/OR SOFTWARE RESOURCES BASED ON EXPECTED 

UTILITY 

§ 1. BACKGROUND OF THE INVENTION 
§ 1.1 Field of the Invention 

The present invention concerns intelligently 
downloading resources, including computational resources, 
software components, or informational resources for 
example, from a source to one or more intermediate 
storage facilities. The present invention also concerns 
intelligently distributing resources among intermediate 
storage facilities having different latencies. Finally, 
the present invention concerns evaluating whether or not 
to modify the capabilities of (e.g., increase or 
decrease) intermediate storage facilities. 

§ 1.2 Related Art 

Often, resources, such as software components, 
data, or content for example, are downloaded from a 
source to an intermediate storage facility (ies) . 
Typically, the finite size of the intermediate storage 
facility (ies) limits the amount of resources that can be 
downloaded. As such resources are needed, by an 
executing application program for example, they are then 
loaded from the intermediate storage facility (ies) to a 
working storage area. Figure 1 depicts this relationship 
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between a resource source 110 , an intermediate storage 
facility (ies) 120 , and a working storage area 130, all in 
an environment 100. Naturally, if resources requested by 
an application are not currently stored at the 
intermediate storage facility (ies) 120 (when not in the 
working storage area 13 0) , then they must be obtained 
from another source . 

Further, resources, such as data or 
instructions for example, may be distributed across a 
number of intermediate storage facilities having various 
latencies. For example, computers have used data and 
instruction caching to download data or instructions from 
a relatively slow and large storage area (such as a 
magnetic disk for example) to a relatively fast and small 
storage area (such as RAM for example) (also referred to 
as "cache memory" ) . In this way, the computer's 
processor can access needed data or instructions from the 
cache memory, if it is stored there (also referred to as 
a "hit"); if not (also referred to as a "miss"), it will 
access the needed data or instructions from the slower 
larger memory. Some methods have managed the cache 
memory in an attempt to maximize a ratio of hits to 
misses. Typically, most recently used data are stored in 
a cache, and when the cache becomes full, the least 
recently used data is "flushed" from the cache. 

A few environments in which the present 
invention may operate are introduced below. First, an 
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environment in which software components are installed 
from a removable mass storage media (such as a compact 
disk(s) (or "CD") ROM(s), for example) to a non-volatile 
intermediate storage facility (ies) (such as a hard 
5 magnetic disk drive, for example) is introduced in 

§ 1.2.1 below. Second, an environment in which software 
is loaded onto resident, non-volatile, memory of an 
un- tethered (or wireless) device, such as a palm 
computer, a personal digital assistant, a cordless 

10 telephone, an information appliance or any other wireless 
or un- tethered device, is introduced in § 1.2.2 below. 
Third, an environment having multiple storage facilities 
having different latencies is introduced in § 1.2.3 
below. Fourth, an environment in which software 

15 components or multimedia resources are loaded from a 
source server to a more local intermediate storage 
facility (ies) is introduced in § 1.2.4 below. Finally, 
unmet needs in each of the four (4) exemplary embodiments 
are summarized in § 1.2.5. 

20 

§ 1.2.1 FIRST EXEMPLARY ENVIRONMENT 

A first exemplary environment, in which 
software components are loaded from a CD ROM(s) to a hard 
2 5 magnetic disk drive of a personal computer is now 

introduced. As is known, software is often distributed 
and sold as computer executable code stored on a CD 
ROM(s) . A computer user often invokes a so-called 
"installation wizard" which controls the download of 



software components from the CD ROM to appropriate 
directories on the hard magnetic disk drive residing on 
their personal computer. Though the capacity of hard 
magnetic disk drives has greatly increased over the past 
decade, and is expected to continue increasing, disk 
drive resources are finite and often must be rationed. 
Moreover, to make applications easier to use and to offer 
users a rich computing experience, the amount of software 
code in typical applications has also increased over the 
last decade. Thus, to reiterate, disk drive resources 
often must be rationed. 

As one example, the Microsoft Visual Studio™ 
development system (from the Microsoft Corporation of 
Bellevue, Washington) is used by software developers 
developing applications for a Microsoft Operating system 
platform such as Windows® 95 or Windows NT @ for example. 
This product contains about two (2) gigabytes of 
software. Some personal computers do not have this much 
magnetic hard disk storage capacity. Even personal 
computers having a magnetic hard disk drive of two (2) or 
more gigabytes often have other applications, operating 
systems, or data which may leave little, or insufficient, 
disk storage remaining for additional software. 
Developers may typically only use specific subsets of the 
software. Thus, it is believed that such developers 
would like to download only software components that they 
will need. 



In view of the increasing size of software 
applications and the need to ration disk drive (or other 
storage facility) resources, some software applications 
have installation wizards which permit users to load 
software components for (a) a standard version of the 
application, or (b) an enhanced or professional version 
of the application. The standard version of the 
application is perfectly acceptable for most users and 
requires less storage space. The enhanced or 
professional version of the application provides 
increased functions, but requires more storage space. 
Moreover, software applications may have installation 
wizards that permit users to load core software 
components, which are necessary for the application to 
operate, and to expressly select additional, 
non-essential components . 

While the foregoing installation wizards have 
aided many personal computer users in rationing their 
hard disk (or other storage facility) resources, 
challenges remain. For example, applications having 
installation wizards which permit standard or enhanced 
versions of the application to be installed are limited 
to two (2) versions of the application and rely on a 
judgment, made at one time, by the application developer 
as to what functions most "standard" users will want. 
Applications having installation wizards which install 
core software components and selected optional software 
components rely on a user's selection, which may be 



uniformed and which may cause confusion and undue anxiety 
in uniformed users. 

Thus, there is a need for methods and apparatus 
for intelligently downloading software components from a 
source to an intermediate storage facility (ies) . Such 
methods and apparatus should be as automated as possible 
thereby relieving users of often difficult or confusing 
decisions. Moreover, such methods and apparatus should 
minimize the risk, while conserving magnetic hard disk 
(or other storage facility) resources, that a user will 
need a software component that was not installed. 

§ 1.2.2 SECOND EXEMPLARY ENVIRONMENT 

In a second exemplary environment, software 
components, and data such as addresses, telephone 
numbers, schedules, and to-do lists, for example, are 
loaded onto an un- tethered device, such as a palm 
computer, a personal digital assistant, a cordless 
telephone, or another information appliance. In such 
cases, the software components and/or data are 
transferred from a source having less limited storage, 
such as a desktop personal computer for example. Such 
un-tethered devices typically have relatively small 
amounts of available storage. The users of such devices 
are typically willing to sacrifice storage capacity for 
the freedom of movement that un-tethered computing 
devices afford. However, most users would clearly prefer 
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the enhanced functionality and features provided under 
the operating environments of their desktop computers. 
To make applications easier to use and to offer users a 
rich computing experience, the amount of software code in 
5 typical applications will undoubtedly increase. However, 
analogous to the hard magnetic disk drives of personal 
computers, the storage of such un- tethered devices is 
finite and often must be rationed. 

10 § 1.2 -3 THIRD EXEMPLARY ENVIRONMENT 

In a third environment, some computers users 
will have access to more than one disk drive, each of 
which may have different latencies and different 

15 capacities. A user may partition the capacity of these 
drives into one or more logical drives. When installing 
software, the software will be stored to a default 
directory on a default logical drive, unless a user 
specifies a logical drive and directory at which the 

20 software is to be installed. In either case, little, if 
any, thought is given to optimizing the distribution of 
software components across various storage devices. The 
present inventor has recognized that during the 
installation of software components, it would be 

25 advantageous to optimally install the software components 
on the various disk drives. 
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§ 1.2.4 FOURTH ENVIRONMENT 

An exemplary environment in which software 
components or multimedia resources are loaded from a 
5 source server (e.g., an Internet server) to a more local 
intermediate storage facility (ies) (e.g., a regional 
proxy server, a resident server, a hard disk drive cache 
area, etc.) is now introduced. 

10 Recently, to reduce the costs of distributing 

M jf software, many software producers have been distributing 

|Q software over the Internet, using the file transfer 

0 protocol (of "FTP") for example. Updates and patches to 

f} correct "bugs" in the software are also available over 

\§ 15 the Internet. Often, a download site, as a part of a 

software producer's home site, is provided at the 
tii software producer's Internet site server. In many 

In instances, mirror sites, at various geographic locations, 

^ are used to provide the same download capability, but at 

2 0 a site closer to the end user or at a site having more 

excess capacity to serve download requests. 

Unfortunately, however, such mirror sites are not 

tailored to the specific populations of end users in 

different locations. Rather, as the name implies, the 
25 content offered at such sites "mirrors" that found at the 

download site provided at the software producer's 

Internet site server . 
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Regarding content, such as multimedia content, 
at least one Internet service provider (©HOME Network of 
Redwood City, California) has built a separate network 
which parallels the Internet. This separate network uses 
5 the same underlying protocols as those used on the 

Internet to ensure compatibility with the Internet. The 
©HOME network uses a hierarchical, distributed network 
architecture with caching and replication facilities, in 
an effort to ensure that information an end user wants is 

10 "close" to that end user. More specifically, the ©HOME 
network employs local caching servers to (i) improve 
performance by using the cache as a dedicated local 
server, (ii) reduce the amount of data movement in higher 
layers of the hierarchical network, and (iii) use usage 

15 statistics for tuning performance, tailoring the service, 
and targeting promotions and advertising. Unfortunately, 
it is bel ieved that the ©HOME network uses rather 
primitive caching techniques when determining what to 
download and store at the local caching servers. 

2 0 Moreover, it is believed that such caching is tailored to 
the specific environment of the ©HOME network. 

§ 1.2.5 UNMET NEEDS 

25 In view of the expected increasing size of 

software applications and the need to ration storage 
resources, there is a need for methods and apparatus for 
intelligently installing software components or for 
intelligently downloading software components and data to 
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un-tethered computing devices. Such methods and 
apparatus should be as automated as possible thereby 
relieving users of often uninformed, difficult, or 
confusing decisions. Moreover, such methods and 
apparatus should minimize the risk, while conserving 
storage resources, that a user will need a software 
component or data that was not downloaded. Further, 
there is a need for methods and apparatus for 
intelligently distributing resources among storage 
facilities having various latencies. Furthermore, there 
is a need to determine whether or not to change (e.g., 
increase or decrease) a capacity (or some other 
characteristic, such as read access time) of an 
intermediate storage facility. 

§ 2. SUMMARY OF THE INVENTION 

The present invention provides a resource (also 
referred to as a "component") download process. This 
process may include acts of: (i) accepting and/or 
determining user-based factors (such as user type 
classes, usage type classes and probabilities that a 
particular user belongs to the various user type classes, 
for example) ; (ii) accepting and/or determining 
resource-based factors (such as application classes, 
whether or not the resource is a component of an 
application class and if so, whether it is a "core" 
component or an "optional" component, and usage 
statistics for the resource, e.g., for different user 
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classes, for example) ; and (iii) maximizing the expected 
value of downloading resources (or minimizing the 
expected costs associated with going back to a resource 
source) . 

5 

The present invention also provides a resource 
(also referred to as a "component") distribution process. 
Basically, this process includes acts of: (i) accepting 
and/or determining user-based factors (such as user type 

10 classes, usage type classes and probabilities that a user 
belongs to the various user type classes, for example) ; 
(ii) accepting and/or determining resource-based factors 
(such as application classes, whether or not the resource 
is a component of an application class and if so, whether 

15 it is a "core" component or an "optional" component, and 
usage statistics for the resource (such as a frequency of 
expected use of a resource by a user of a particular user 
class type, for example) ; (iii) accepting and/or 
determining intermediate-storage-facility-based factors 

2 0 (such as the size and latencies of various intermediate 

storage facilities, for example) ; and (iv) minimizing the 
total expected latencies between requesting and receiving 
resources. The expected latency may be a function of the 
number of times a resource is requested and the 

25 request -to-receive time latency in each case. 

The present invention also provides a resource 
(also referred to as "component") distribution method 
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which may be used to determine whether or not to add an 
instance of a component to an intermediate storage 
facility, such as a caching server for example. This 
method may include determining value densities of adding 
5 the resource and maximizing value densities given a 
constraint of the intermediate storage facility. The 
value density may be a function of a value of storing the 
component and a cost of storing the component . The cost 
of storing the component may simply be a function of the 
10 size of the component. The value of storing the 

component may be a function of perceived utility per use 
10 of the component and a frequency of use of the component . 

f E s 

S The perceived utility per use of the component may be a 

function of a change in request-to-receiver time which 
15 may in turn be a function of storage device read access 
'L speed, network speed, network latency, and component 

W size. Again, the component size is known. The network 

!,g speed may be a function of the lowest bandwidth link 

between the intermediate server and the end user, which 
20 is often a function of a configuration (e.g., dial up 
modem, ISDN modem, cable modem, DSL, etc.) of the end 
user. The network latency may be a function of a number 
of hops (e.g., routers) between the intermediate server 
and the end user and handshaking delays to set up and 
25 maintain communications between the intermediate server 

and the end user. Finally, the frequency of use may be a 
function of classes of user types and a number of users 
per class type. Many of these values may be measured 
and/or inferred. 
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In each of the foregoing examples, a value was 
maximized given a constraint of an intermediate storage 
facility. The present invention also provides methods 
and apparatus for determining whether or not to change 
the constraint of the intermediate storage facility based 
on a change in value and cost . 

§ 3. BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE DRAWINGS 

Figure 1 is a high level block diagram of an 
environment, at a very abstract level, in which the 
present invention may operate. 

Figure 2 is a high level block diagram of an 
environment in which the present invention may operate. 

Figure 3 is a flow diagram of an exemplary 
method for performing a download (or installation) 
decision process which may be used by the present 
invention. 

Figure 4 is a flow diagram of an exemplary 
method for performing a distribution decision process 
which may be used by the present invention. 

Figure 5 is a block diagram of an exemplary 
personal computer which may be used to perform at least 
some aspects of the present invention. 
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Figure 6 is a high level block diagram of an 
exemplary machine which may be used to perform at least 
some aspects of the present invention. 

5 

Figure 7 is a high level block diagram which 
illustrates the operation of the present invention in a 
first exemplary environment. 

10 Figure 8 depicts exemplary user type class data 

^ which may be used by the present invention. 

I 

S ; Figure 9 depicts exemplary user type class 

Ml probability data which may be used by the present 

15 invention. 

W Figure 10 depicts resource (such as software 

components, data, or content, for example) , information 
p which may be used by the present invention. 

20 

Figure 11 is a spreadsheet of information which 
may be used by a component installation process using a 
download decision function of the present invention. 

25 Figure 12 is high level flow diagram of an 

exemplary method for downloading resources (such as 
installing software components, for example) in the first 
exemplary environment. 
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Figure 13 is a high level block diagram which 
illustrates the operation of the present invention in a 
second exemplary environment. 

Figure 14 is high level flow diagram of an 
exemplary method for downloading resources in the second 
exemplary environment. 

Figure 15 is a high level block diagram which 
illustrates the operation of the present invention in a 
third exemplary environment. 

Figure 16 depicts exemplary intermediate 
storage facility information which may be used by at 
least one aspect of the present invention. 

Figure 17 is a high level flow diagram of an 
exemplary method for distributing resources among 
intermediate storage facilities in the third environment. 

Figure 18 is a high level block diagram which 
illustrates the operation of the present invention in a 
fourth exemplary environment. 

Figure 19 is a high level flow diagram of an 
exemplary method for distributing resources among 
intermediate storage facilities in the fourth 
environment . 
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Figure 2 0 is a data messaging diagram of an 
exemplary operation of the present invention in the first 
exemplary environment. 

5 Figure 21 is a data messaging diagram of an 

exemplary operation of the present invention in the 
second exemplary environment. 

Figure 22 is a data messaging diagram of an 
10 exemplary operation of the present invention in the third 
exemplary environment . 

Figure 23 is a data messaging diagram of an 
exemplary operation of the present invention in the 
15 fourth exemplary environment. 

Figure 24 illustrates a value/cost curve. 
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§ 4. DETAILED DESCRIPTION 



The present invention concerns novel methods, 
apparatus, and data structures for intelligently 
downloading resources, such as software components for 
example, from a source to one or more intermediate 
25 storage facilities and for intelligently distributing 
resources among storage facilities having different 
latencies. The following description is presented to 
enable one skilled in the art to make and use the 
invention, and is provided in the context of particular 



applications and their requirements. Various 
modifications to the disclosed embodiment will be 
apparent to those skilled in the art, and the general 
principles set forth below may be applied to other 
embodiments and applications. Thus, the present 
invention is not intended to be limited to the 
embodiments shown. The inventor regards his invention as 
any patentable subject matter described herein. 

Functions which may be preformed by the present 
invention are first presented in § 4 . 1 below. Then, 
exemplary structures and methodologies for practicing the 
present invention are presented in § 4.2 below. Finally, 
exemplary operations of the present invention in various 
exemplary embodiments are presented in § 4.3 below. 

§ 4.1 FUNCTIONS 

Figure 2 is a high level block diagram of an 
environment 200 in which the present invention may 
operate. As shown in Figure 2, an intermediate storage 
facility (ies) 120' stores resources from a source (s) 
110'. An application process (or, more generally, an 
"application") 260 may request a resource (such as a 
software object, stored instructions, a text file, an 
image file, a video file, and audio file, or any other 
type of resource, for example) . Such a resource request 
may be handled by a memory management process (or, more 
generally, a "memory manager") 250. More specifically, 
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when the memory management process 2 50 receives a 
resource request from the application process 260, it 
will determine whether or not the requested resource is 
available from the working storage 130'. If so, the 
requested resource is provided from the working storage 
130' to the application process 260. Otherwise, if the 
requested resource is stored at the intermediate storage 
facility (ies) 120' , it is provided from the intermediate 
storage facility (ies) 120 f to the application process 
260, either directly or via the working storage 130 f . 
Note that at some point, the requested resource will have 
been installed or downloaded from a source (s) 110 1 to the 
intermediate storage facility (ies) 120'. 

Still referring to Figure 2, one or more basic 
functions may be performed by the present invention. 
First, the present invention may function to maximize a 
value of resources stored at the intermediate storage 
facility (ies) 120'. This aspect of the present invention 
will be introduced in § 4.1.1 below. Second, the present 
invention may function to minimize request-to-receive 
times related to the receipt of requested resources from 
one of a number of intermediate storage facilities 120'. 
Note that this function differs from traditional caching 
which seeks to maximize a hit-to-miss ratio that the 
requested resource will be in a cache, such as the 
working storage 13 0' for example. This second aspect of 
the present invention will be introduced in § 4.1.2 
below. Finally, the present invention may function to 
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change (e.g., increase or decrease) a capacity (or some 
other characteristic, such as read access time) of an 
intermediate storage facility based on a change in value 
and cost associated with such a change. 

5 

§ 4.1.1 MAXIMIZING VALUE OF RESOURCES STORED 
AT THE INTERMEDIATE STORAGE 
FACILITY (IES) 

10 As introduced above, the present invention may 

function to maximize a value of resources stored at the 
intermediate storage facility ( ies) 120'. 

For example, in the context of installing 

15 software components from a source 110', such as a CD 

ROM(s) for example, to an intermediate storage facility, 
such as a magnetic hard disk for example, the "value" 
associated with the availability of software components 
installed on the magnetic hard disk (or an intermediate 

20 storage facility) is to be maximized. Maximizing this 
"value" may be characterized in terms of minimizing the 
likelihood that a needed component will not have been 
installed, while conserving space of the magnetic hard 
disk (an intermediate storage facility) . Thus, the 

25 "value" may be proportional to a probability that a 

software component will be used at least once during a 
product life and may be inversely proportional to a 
storage requirement (that is, a size) of the component. 
Note that the cost for later installation may be assumed 

3 0 to be the same for each component, regardless of size, 
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should the components all be available at the same source 
location, since the time to find and load a CD ROM and to 
start an installation procedure is generally much greater 
than the time difference to copy differently sized 
5 software components from a CD ROM to a hard magnetic 
disk. 

To determine a probability that a software 
component will be used at least once during the life of 
10 a product, the present invention may (i) accept and/or 
* determine user-based factors (such as a set of user type 

|0 classes and a probability that a user is a member of each 

m user type class, for example), and (ii) accept and/or 

jfl determine resource-based factors (such as a set of 

l§ 15 application classes, for each of the application classes, 
L enumerated resources that belong to that application 

y class, for each application class, member resources 

% identified as "core" or "optional" for example) , and 

0 (iii) accept and/or determine probabilistic relationships 

2 0 among application classes, resource usage and user type 
classes . 

In another example, in the context of 
downloading resources to an un-tethered computing 
25 appliance, a similar value is determined. However, in 
this case, the value will be proportional to a 
probability that a resource will be used at least once 
before the next scheduled or expected "docking" of the 
un-tethered computing appliance. To determine this 
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probability, the present invention may (i) accept and/or 
determine user-based and use-based factors, (ii) accept 
and/or determine resource-based factors, and (iii) accept 
and/or determine probabilistic relationships among 
5 resource type classes, user type classes, and usage type 
classes. Such information may be gathered by monitoring a 
user or user's patterns of information access and docking 
based on such distinctions as time of day, day of week, 
and indications about events indicated in an online 

10 calender. In one approach to valuation of components in 
this setting, it is assumed that components that are 
needed but that are not stored locally lead to incurring 
a cost of docking the system. For such a valuation 
model, the cost for not having a requested resource may 

15 be assumed to be the same for each resource regardless of 
size, since the cost of prematurely "re-docking" an 
un-tethered device to a docking station is much greater 
than the time difference to copy differently sized 
resources to an intermediate storage facility of the 

2 0 un-tethered device. In another model of value, for each 
item, the specific costs costs incurred with the delayed 
access of each component that becomes needed but that is 
unavailable in an untethered setting is considered. For 
such a model, an invariant cost function can be assumed. 

25 Alternatively, a context and/or component -specific costs 
can be used. Further, both the premature docking costs 
and the cost of delay can be considered together by 
representing the probability that a user would do 
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additional work to redock a computer should a missing 
component turn out to be needed. 



5 



§ 4,1.2 



OPTIMIZING DISTRIBUTION OVER 
INTERMEDIATE STORAGE FACILITIES TO 
MINIMIZE TOTAL REQUEST -TO -RECEIVE 
TIMES 



Assuming that the intermediate storage 
10 facilities 120' include multiple storage facilities 

having different request- to-receive times, the present 



software components across multiple storage facilities, 
the "value" may be to minimize expected costs over 



20 populations of users. The expected costs may be a 

function of relative request-to-receive times of storage 
facilities and frequency of resource use. Thus, a value 
of moving a resource from a slower storage facility to a 
faster storage facility may be proportional to an 

2 5 expected frequency of use of the resource and a 

difference in request-to-receive times between the slower 
and faster storage facilities, and may be inversely 
proportional to a size of the resource. Note that since 
the difference in request-to-receive times between the 

3 0 slower and faster storage facilities may depend on the 



invention may also function to minimize 
request-to-receive times related to the receipt of 
requested resources from the intermediate storage 



15 



facilities 120 ■ . 



For example, in the context of distributing 
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size of the resource, the value of moving a resource from 
the slower storage facility to the faster storage 
facility may simply be proportional to the expected 
frequency of use of the resource and a difference in 
5 nominal (that is, for a normalized resource) 

request -to-receive times between the slower and faster 
storage facilities . 

The present invention may predict the expected 
10 frequency of use of a software component by (i) accepting 
and/or determining user-based factors (such as a set of 
user type classes and a probability that a user is a 
member of each of the user type classes, for example), 
(ii) accepting and/or determining resource-based factors 
15 (such as, a set of application classes, for each of the 
application classes, enumerated resources that belong to 
that application class, for each application class, 
member resources identified as "core" or "optional", for 
example) , and (iii) accepting and/or determining 
20 probabilistic relationships among various factors (such 
as between application classes, resource usage and user 
type classes, and a mean number of times each resource 
will be accessed, for example) . 

2 5 In the context of optimally distributing 

resources in a network, the "value" will be similar to 
that determined above except that (i) the expected 
frequency of use of a resource may be based on a 
"composite user" (or composite client) rather than a 
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single user and may be determined for various time 
periods, (ii) the request-to-receive times may be average 
request-to-receive times experienced by a "composite 
user" (or composite client) (iii) the request-to-receive 
5 time of a storage facility may change as the number of 
resources stored at that storage facility changes, and 
(iv) the request-to-receive times may be determined for 
various "loads" at various time periods. 

10 Alternatively, the value density may be the 

H t expected value of storing a component divided by the 

10 expected cost of storing the component . The cost of 

S storing the component may be a function (e.g., a linear 

^ function) of the size of the component. The value of 

15 storing the component may be a perceived utility of 
^ storing the component, per request of the component and a 

W frequency of requests for the component. The frequency 

^ of requests of the component may be measured and/or 

^ predicted, and may be a function of classes of user types 

2 0 and number of users per class type. The perceived 
utility may be a function of the change in 
request-to-receive time, which in turn may be a function 
of a change in storage device read access speed, change 
in network speed, change in network latency, and a size 
25 of the component. The network speed may be a function of 
the lowest bandwidth link between the intermediate 
storage facility and the user which, in many instances, 
is the link from the user. Thus, the network speed (and 
therefore, change in request-to-receive time, perceived 
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utility, and value) may be a function of a user 
configuration, such as a dial up modem user, a cable 
modem user, a DSL user, an ISDN user, etc. The network 
latency may be a function of a number of hops (e.g., 
5 routers) between the storage facility and the user, and a 
handshaking delay for communications set up and 
maintenance . 

§ 4.1.3 CHANGING A CAPACITY (OR SOME OTHER 
10 CHARACTERISTIC) OF AN INTERMEDIATE 

STORAGE FACILITY BASED ON THE VALUE 
AND COSTS ASSOCIATED WITH SUCH A 
CHANGE 

15 In each of the foregoing functions that may be 

performed by the present invention, a value was maximized 
given a constraint of an intermediate storage facility. 
The present invention may also function to determine 
whether or not to change the constraint (e.g., storage 

2 0 capacity) of the intermediate storage facility based on 
an associated change in value and cost. 

Having introduced functions which may be 
performed by the present invention, structures, 
25 methodologies, and processes for effecting these 
functions are described in § 4.2 below. 
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§ 4.2 STRUCTURES/METHODOLOGIES/DATA 
STRUCTURES/PROCESSES 

The structures, methodologies, data structures 
5 and processes of the present invention are first 
described in the context of a general, high level, 
environment in § 4.2.1 below. Then, the structures, 
methodologies, data structures and processes of the 
present invention are described in the context of four 
10 (4) exemplary environments in §§ 4.2.2 through 4.2.5 
below. 

§ 4.2.1 HIGH LEVEL - GENERIC APPLICATION 

15 § 4.2.1.1 ENVIRONMENT 

As discussed above with reference to Figures 1 
and 2, an environment 200 in which the present invention 
may operate may include an intermediate storage 

20 facility (ies) 120 ' which stores resources from a 
source (s) 110'. An application process (or, more 
generally, an "application") 260 may request a resource 
(such as a software object, stored instructions, a text 
file, an image file, a video file, and audio file, or any 

25 other type of resource, for example) . Such a resource 
request may be handled by a memory management process 
(or, more generally, a "memory manager") 250. More 
specifically, when the memory management process 250 
receives a resource request from the application process 

3 0 2 SO, it will determine whether or not the requested 



resource is available from the working storage 130'. If 
so, the requested resource is provided from the working 
storage 130' to the application process 260. Otherwise, 
if the requested resource is stored at the intermediate 
storage facility (ies) 120', it is provided from the 
intermediate storage facility (ies) 120' to the 
application process 260, either directly or via the 
working storage 130'. 

Note that at some point, the requested resource 
will have been installed from a source (s) 110 ' to the 
intermediate storage facility (ies) 120'. Assuming that 
available capacity of the intermediate storage 
facility (ies) 120' is limited, the first issue is to 
determine which resources to store at the intermediate 
storage facility (ies) 120'. This determination may be 
referred to as the "download decision" function of the 
present invention. Exemplary environments in which 
download decisions are performed are described in 
§§ 4.2.2 and 4.2.3 below. Next, assuming that a number 
of different intermediate storage facilities 120' having 
different request -to-receive times are provided, a second 
issue is to determine how to distribute various resources 
among the various intermediate storage facilities 120'. 
This determination may be referred to as the 
"distribution decision" function of the present 
invention. Exemplary environments in which distribution 
decisions are performed are described in §§ 4.2.4 and 
4.2.5 below. 
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The present inventor recognized that both the 
download decision and distribution decision functions of 
the present invention may be thought of as variants of 
"knapsack" problems in which the choosing of components 
beyond traditionally considered deterministic values is 
generalized so as to now maximize the expected utility of 
having components cached, or to minimize the expected 
costs associated with the allocation of available storage 
resources, based on consideration of probabilities and/or 
expected values associated with items. Although knapsack 
problems, as well as algorithms for their solution or 
approximate solution, are well known (See, for example, 
the text: Michael R. Garey and David S. Johnson, 
Computers and Intractability: A Guide to the Theory of 
NP-Completeness , pp. 247-8, W.H. Freeman and Co., New 
York (1979)), the knapsack problem is introduced for the 
reader's convenience. The knapsack problem may be stated 
as follows. Given a finite set R of members r, a size 
s(r) for each member r of the set R, and a value v(r) for 
each member r of the set R, is there a subset R' c R, 
such that the sum of all of the sizes of the members of 
R 1 is less than or equal to a size constraint B and such 
that a sum of all of the values of the members of R' is 
is maximized (or at least greater than or equal to a 
value goal) . These conditions can be expressed as: 
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^s(r) < B (1) ; and 

reR' 



£v(r) > K (2) 

To convert this general problem to an optimization 
problem, the sum of all of the values of the members of 
R f is to be maximized. That is, the value of items (r) 
5 placed in a "knapsack" (R 1 ) is to be maximized subject to 
the constraint that the total size of all of the items is 
not to exceed the capacity (B) of the knapsack. 

In the context of the present invention, the 
10 set R can be thought of as a universe of resources, the 

size s(r) can be thought of as a size (or footprint) of a 
resource, and the size constraint B can be thought of as 
the size or available capacity of the intermediate 
storage facility (ies) or the size of a particular one of 
15 the intermediate storage facilities. As will be 

appreciated from the following description, the value 
v(r) and the value sought to be optimized is the expected 
value, which will depend on an environment in which the 
present invention will be operating and goals of that 
20 environment . 

Knapsack problems are difficult to solve, and 
are referred to as an "NP complete" problems. There are 
several algorithms for approximating the solution of 
25 knapsack problems in polynomial, rather than exponential, 
time. The present invention may use a "greedy" 
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approximation algorithm described in more detail below. 
Naturally, the present invention may use other known, 
publicly available, or proprietary algorithms for 
solving, or for obtaining an approximate a solution to, 
knapsack problems. 

§ 4.2.1.2 METHODS - HIGH LEVEL 

Having described the general download and 
distribution decision functions of the present invention, 
exemplary methods for performing the download and 
distribution decision functions are now described with 
reference to Figures 3 and 4, respectively. 

Figure 3 is a high level flow diagram of an 
exemplary method 3 00 for performing a resource (also 
referred to as a "component") download process. First, 
as shown in act 310, user-based factors are accepted 
and/or determined. User-based factors may include user 
type classes, usage type classes and probabilities that a 
particular user belongs to the various user type classes. 
Next, as shown in act 320, resource-based factors are 
accepted and/or determined. Resource-based factors may 
include application classes, whether or not the resource 
is a component of an application class and if so, whether 
it is a "core" component or an "optional" component, and 
usage statistics for the resource (among users in 
general, or among users of the various user type 
classes) . Finally, as shown in act 330, the expected 



value of downloading resources is maximized (or the 
expected costs of going back to a resource source is 
minimized), given storage constraints, and the process 
300 is left via return node 340. 

Figure 4 is a high level flow diagram of an 
exemplary method 400 for performing a resource (also 
referred to as a "component") distribution process. 
First, as shown in act 410, user-based factors are 
accepted and/or determined. To reiterate, user-based 
factors may include user type classes, usage type classes 
and probabilities that a user belongs to the various user 
type classes. Next, as shown in act 42 0, resource-based 
factors are accepted and/or determined. Resource-based 
factors may include application classes, whether or not 
the resource is a component of an application class and 
if so, whether it is a "core" component or an "optional" 
component, and usage statistics for the resource (such as 
a frequency of expected use of a resource by a user of a 
particular user class type) . Then, as shown in act 43 0, 
intermediate-storage-facility-based factors are accepted 
and/or determined. These factors may include the size 
and latencies of various intermediate storage facilities. 
Finally, as shown in act 440, the total expected 
latencies between requesting and receiving resources is 
minimized and the process 400 is left via return node 
450. Note that expected latency may be a function of the 
number of times a resource is requested and the 
request-to-receive time latency in each case. 
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§ 4.2.1*3 ARCHITECTURE 

Figure 5 and the following discussion provide a 
5 brief, general description of an exemplary apparatus in 
which at least some aspects of the present invention may 
be implemented. The present invention will be described 
in the general context of computer- executable 
instructions, such as program modules, being executed by 

10 a personal computer. However, the methods of the present 
invention may be effected by other apparatus. Program 
modules may include routines, programs, objects, 
components, data structures, etc. that perform a task(s) 
or implement particular abstract data types. Moreover, 

15 those skilled in the art will appreciate that at least 
some aspects of the present invention may be practiced 
with other configurations, including hand-held devices, 
multiprocessor systems, microprocessor-based or 
programmable consumer electronics, network computers, 

2 0 minicomputers, set top boxes, mainframe computers, and 

the like. At least some aspects of the present invention 
may also be practiced in distributed computing 
environments where tasks are performed by remote 
processing devices linked through a communications 

2 5 network. In a distributed computing environment, program 
modules may be located in local and/or remote memory 
storage devices. 
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With reference to Figure 5, an exemplary 
apparatus 500 for implementing at least some aspects of 
the present invention includes a general purpose 
computing device in the form of a conventional personal 
5 computer 520. The personal computer 520 may include a 
processing unit 521, a system memory 522, and a system 
bus 52 3 that couples various system components including 
the system memory 522 to the processing unit 521. The 
system bus 52 3 may be any of several types of bus 
10 structures including a memory bus or memory controller, a 
O peripheral bus, and a local bus using any of a variety of 

|fi bus architectures. The system memory may include read 

S only memory (ROM) 524 and/or random access memory (RAM) 

W 525. A basic input/output system 526 (BIOS), containing 

,p 15 basic routines that help to transfer information between 
L elements within the personal computer 52 0, such as during 

y start-up, may be stored in ROM 524. The personal 

■lit : 

;.S computer 520 may also include a hard disk drive 527 for 

0 reading from and writing to a hard disk, (not shown) , a 

2 0 magnetic disk drive 52 8 for reading from or writing to a 
(e.g., removable) magnetic disk 529, and an optical disk 
drive 53 0 for reading from or writing to a removable 
(magneto) optical disk 531 such as a compact disk or 
other (magneto) optical media. The hard disk drive 527, 
25 magnetic disk drive 528, and (magneto) optical disk drive 
53 0 may be coupled with the system bus 523 by a hard disk 
drive interface 532, a magnetic disk drive interface 533, 
and a (magneto) optical drive interface 534, 
respectively. The drives and their associated storage 
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media provide nonvolatile storage of machine readable 
instructions, data structures, program modules and other 
data for the personal computer 520. Although the 
exemplary environment described herein employs a hard 
5 disk, a removable magnetic disk 52 9 and a removable 
optical disk 531, those skilled in the art will 
appreciate that other types of storage media, such as 
magnetic cassettes, flash memory cards, digital video 
disks, Bernoulli cartridges, random access memories 
10 (RAMs) , read only memories (ROM) , and the like, may be 
used instead of, or in addition to, the storage devices 
introduced above. 

A number of program modules may be stored on 
15 the hard disk 523, magnetic disk 529, (magneto) optical 

disk 531, ROM 524 or RAM 525, such as an operating system 
535, one or more application programs 53 6, other program 
modules 53 7, and/or program data 53 8 for example. A user 
may enter commands and information into the personal 
2 0 computer 52 0 through input devices, such as a keyboard 
540 and pointing device 542 for example. Other input 
devices (not shown) such as a microphone, joystick, game 
pad, satellite dish, scanner, or the like may also be 
included. These and other input devices are often 
25 connected to the processing unit 521 through a serial 
port interface 546 coupled to the system bus. However, 
input devices may be connected by other interfaces, such 
as a parallel port, a game port or a universal serial bus 
(USB) . A monitor 547 or other type of display device may 
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also be connected to the system bus 523 via an interface, 
such as a video adapter 548 for example. In addition to 
the monitor 547, the personal computer 52 0 may include 
other peripheral output devices, such as speakers 562 and 
5 printers (not shown) for example. 

The personal computer 52 0 may operate in a 
networked environment which defines logical connections 
to one or more remote computers, such as a remote 

10 computer 549. The remote computer 549 may be another 
personal computer, a server, a router, a network PC, a 
peer device or other common network node, and may include 
many or all of the elements described above relative to 
the personal computer 520. The logical connections 

15 depicted in Figure 5 include a local area network (LAN) 
551 and a wide area network (WAN) 552, an intranet and 
the Internet . 

When used in a LAN, the personal computer 520 
2 0 may be connected to the LAN 551 through a network 

interface adapter (or "NIC") 553. When used in a WAN, 
such as the Internet, the personal computer 52 0 may 
include a modem 554 or other means for establishing 
communications over the wide area network 552. The modem 
2 5 554, which may be internal or external, may be connected 
to the system bus 523 via the serial port interface 546, 
In a networked environment, at least some of the program 
modules depicted relative to the personal computer 52 0 
may be stored in the remote memory storage device. The 
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network connections shown are exemplary and other means 
of establishing a communications link between the 
computers may be used. 

5 Figure 6 is a more general machine 600 in which 

at least some aspects of the present invention may be 
implemented. The machine 600 basically includes a 
processor (s) 602, an input/output interface unit(s) 604, 
a storage device (s) 606, and a system bus or network 608 
10 for facilitating data and control communications among 
% the coupled elements. The processor (s) 602 may execute 

fO machine-executable instructions to effect one or more 

fft aspects of the present invention. At least a portion of 

f} the machine executable instructions may be stored 

C= 15 (temporarily or more permanently) on the storage devices 
■L 606 and/or may be received from an external source via an 

W input interface unit 604. 

fy 

Having described exemplary apparatus in which 
2 0 at least some aspects of the present invention may be 

implemented, exemplary environments in which the download 
and/or distribution decision functions of the present 
inventions may be performed are described below in §§ 
4.2.2, 4.2.3, 4.2.4, and 4.2.5. 
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§ 4.2.2 FIRST EXEMPLARY ENVIRONMENT: 

INSTALLING SOFTWARE COMPONENTS FROM A 
CD-ROM 

Recall that in many instances, software 
components are loaded from a CD ROM(s) to a hard magnetic 
disk drive of a personal computer. As is known, software 
is often distributed and sold as computer executable code 
stored on a CD ROM(s) . A computer user often invokes a 
so-called "installation wizard" which controls the 
installation of software components from the CD ROM(s) to 
the hard magnetic disk drive residing on their personal 
computer. As one example, the Microsoft Visual Studio 
development system (from the Microsoft Corporation of 
Bellevue, Washington) is used by software developers 
developing applications for a Microsoft Operating system 
platform such as Windows® 95 or Windows NT®. This product 
contains about two (2) gigabytes of software. Some 
personal computers do not have this much magnetic hard 
disk storage capacity. Even personal computers having a 
magnetic hard disk drive of two (2) or more gigabytes 
often have other applications, operating systems, or data 
which may leave little, or insufficient, disk storage 
remaining for additional software. Below, an environment 
in which software components are installed from a 
CD ROM(s) to one or more hard disk drives is described, 
with reference to Figure 7, in § 4.2.2.1. Exemplary data 
structures for storing data used in this environment are 
described, with reference to Figures 8, 9, 10, and 11 in 
§ 4.2.2.2 below. Finally, an exemplary method for 
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performing the download decision function (in this case, 
a software component installation) of the present 
invention in this environment is described, with 
reference to Figure 12, in § 4.2.2.3 below. 

§ 4.2.2.1 ENVIRONMENT 

Figure 7 is a high-level diagram which 
illustrates an environment 70 0 in which the present 
invention can be used to determine which software 
components (or more generally, resources) to install from 
a source (such as a CD ROM for example) 110 1 /710b to an 
intermediate non-volatile (or more generally, 
intermediate) storage facility (such as a hard disk drive 
for example) 120' /720. It is expected that an 
application process 260' /760 will use one or more of the 
installed software components. A memory management 
process 250' /750 will manage the retrieval of software 
components, or other resources, requested by the 
application process 260' /760. Thus, referring to both 
Figures 1 and 7, the CD ROM 110' /710b and its drive 
110 1 /710a can be thought of as a resource source 110, the 
non-volatile storage facility, such as a hard magnetic 
disk drive for example, 120* /720 can be thought of as an 
intermediate storage facility 120, and the working 
storage for the application processes, such as RAM for 
example, 130' /730 can be thought of as working storage 
130. 
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The component installation process 770 will 
perform at least some aspects, namely a download 
determination function, of the present invention. That 
is, the component installation process 770 determines 
5 which software (or other) components of the CD ROM(s) 
110 '/710b to install onto the non-volatile storage 
facility 120'/720. 

In this exemplary environment, it will be 
10 assumed that there will be a relatively high cost for 

locating and initiating a download of resources, such as 
software components for example, from a CD ROM-based 
source 110' /710b. That is, once software components have 
been installed from the CD ROM 110' /710b to the 
15 non-volatile storage facility 120' /720, it may be 

difficult to later locate and load the CD ROM 110 '/710b 
if more resources are needed from it. Thus, as will be 
described below, the component installation process 770 
will be concerned with the probability that a software 
2 0 component will be used at least once during the life of 
an application, in order to minimize the expected number 
of times that a user will be forced to go back to a CD or 
network-based distribution source. 

2 5 As shown in Figure 7, the component 

installation process may consider resource information 
712, which may reside on the CD ROM 110' /710b for 
example, user type classes 714, which may also reside on 
the CD ROM 110' /710b for example, and probabilities that 
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a user belongs to the various user type classes 780, 
which may reside on a resident memory, such as the 
non-volatile storage facility 120' /720 for example. 
Exemplary data structures for storing the resource 
5 information 712, the user type classes 714, and the user 
type class probabilities 780 will now be described in 
§ 4.2.2.2 with reference to Figures 8 f 9, 10, and 11. 



§ 4.2.2.2 DATA DERIVATION AND 
10 DATA STRUCTURES 



As discussed above, the component installation 
process 77 0 may consider a number of factors which may be 
O thought of as resource information 712, user type classes 

15 714, and user category probabilities 780. Exemplary ways 
to access and/or determine this data are described in 
§ 4.2.2.2.1. Exemplary data structures for storing this 
data are described in § 4.2.2.2.2. 



20 § 4.2.2.2.1 ACCESSING AND/OR 

DETERMINING DATA 

Since it is assumed that the cost of locating 
and initiating a download from a CD ROM-based source is 
25 high, one of the goals of the component installation 

process 770 is to minimize the probability that a user 
will have to incur the expense of not having a resource, 
such as a software component for example, available when 
it is needed by the application process 260' /160. 
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Although this problem can be solved for a 
specific case in which it is assumed that all users are 
the same, in this example, it will be assumed that 
different types of users will have different 
probabilities of using a resource, such as a software 
component for example, at least once during a life of a 
product. Thus, a set of mutually exclusive and 
exhaustive classes of user type is sought. This set of 
user type classes can be estimated by experts or may be 
learned from a learning machine, such as a cluster 
analyzer for example. As an example, if the users are 
developers using Microsoft Visual Studio™, the user type 
classes may include "heavy-duty Internet developer", 
"database developer", "application developer", 
"multimedia developer", "intranet - light database 
developer", "intranet - heavy database developer", "Java 
tools only developer", and "wants everything". 
Naturally, the various user type classes may be different 
for different applications. For example, if the 
resources being downloaded are libraries of mathematical 
algorithms, the user type classes may be related to 
various fields of math that people may concentrate in. 
If, on the other hand, the resources are various maps of 
the country, the user type classes may be related to 
areas of the country at which people may reside. 

The probabilistic information about component 
usage patterns conditioned on such distinctions as user, 
context, or such additional variables such as pattern of 



recent usage, etc., can be assessed using (a) probability 
assessment by experts, (b) information collected in 
statistical studies of actual usage by some sample set of 
users, or (c) combinations of expert judgment and 
statistical information. If combinations of expert 
judgment and statistical information are used, the 
probabilistic assessments of experts may be updated with 
statistical information gathered later, or may be 
combined with statistical information at the outset. 

A set of application classes may also be 
sought, and will typically be determined based on expert 
assessment. For each of the application classes, the 
distinct resources, such as software components for 
example, comprising the application class are enumerated 
and may be marked as "core" (or essential) resources or 
"optional" resources. Again, this enumeration and 
marking may be performed based on an expert assessment. 

Figure 11 is a spreadsheet 1100 containing 
information which may be used by the component 
installation process 770. A first column 1110 of the 
spreadsheet 1100 lists applications 1112 and the basic or 
core 1114 and optional 1117 resources or components of 
each of the applications. A second column 1120 includes, 
for each of the applications 1112, a size 1116 of its 
core components 1114 and sizes 1118 of its optional 
component s 1117. 



Further columns 113 0 are provided for each of 
the user type classes 1132. For each of the user type 
classes 1132, a probability 1134 that a user, belonging 
to the user type class, will use the core components of 
5 the application is assessed. More specifically, the 
probability that the application 1112 will be used at 
least once during a lifecycle of a product, such as the 
application process 260' /760 for a user type class is 
determined. Given uncertainty over the user's user type 
10 class, this probability may be expressed as: 



plication Ued > 1) - £ ^Application Ued>\\Uer Type Oas i9 E) x p(Uer Type Oass^E) 

i&dl user type dosses 

(3) 

15 where E refers to as observed evidence collected about 
the user or situation. To reiterate, the probabilities 
that an application will be used at least once by a user 
in the various user type classes may be assessed by an 
expert, or collected through empirical observation of a 

20 sample set of users and contexts. For simplicity, we 

shall leave out the mention of conditioning on evidence E 
in the following equations. 
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For each application, the conditional 
probabilities 113 6 that optional resources or components 
associated with the application will be used at least 
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once, assuming that the application is used, may also be 
determined for each user type class. Each of these 
probabilities can be determined by a product of the 
probability that an application will be used and the 
5 conditional probability that an optional resource or 
component will be used, given that the application is 
used, and therefore may be expressed as: 

pifbnpotett Ued>\)= £ X PS^W^ IM>\\ 4pliadim IM, Uer Type Oass t ) x 

veM Uer Types (Jesses jeM qjlkatiaE 

p^kvfion Ued > 1 1 Uer Type Oass^ x p(Uer doss T)pe) 

10 

To reiterate, the probabilities that a (optional) 
component of an application will be used at least once by 
a user in the various user type classes may be assessed 

15 by an expert, or learned from statistical observation of 
a sample of users and contexts. If it can be assumed 
that the probability that an optional resource or 
component is used given that an application is used, is 
independent of user class type, then the conditional 

20 probability that the optional resource or component will 
be used may be expressed as: 



p{Conponent Used > 1) = J] £ p(Component Used > 1 | Application Used) x 

idJser Type Classes jeAtt applications 

^Application Used >\\User Type Qass^) x pQJser Oass Type,) 

(5) 



Given the set of user class types, the set of 
applications, and probabilities that a users of a 
particular class type will use particular components of 
applications at least once, probabilities that a user 
belongs to the particular user type classes (P(User Type 
Classi) ) is also sought. One possible approach to 
inferring this probability is to develop Bayesian 
dependency models, known as "Bayesian networks". Such 
models may consider sets of evidence including, for 
example, (i) answers to questions (such as, regarding the 
user's background, interests, type of development, etc., 
for example) which may be generated by the component 
installation process 770 at the time of installation, 

(ii) software applications and components preexisting on 
the user's computer at the time of installation, and 

(iii) hardware indicators (such as amount of RAM, 
generation or type of CPU, video drivers, video memory, 
etc., for example) stored on the user's computer. The 
Bayesian network specifies that the user type class 
influences the probability distributions over the 
evidence. At run time, one or more pieces of evidence 
are considered and the Bayesian inference system 
generates a set of probabilities of the user belonging to 
the various user type classes. Performing such 
inferences is compatible with a user directly specifying 
which applications, or resources or components it wants. 
In such instances, the explicitly requested applications 



will be loaded and the download determination function of 
the present invention will only be performed on 
non- specif ied applications or optional resources or 
components . 

§ 4.2,2.2.2 DATA STRUCTURES 

Referring to Figure 10, the resource 
information 712 may include records 1010 for each of the 
software components (or more generally, resources) stored 
on the CD ROM 110' /710b. Each of the records 1010 may 
include a field 1012 for storing a resource identifier, a 
field 1014 for storing a size of the resource (in 
kilobytes for example) , and fields 1016 for storing 
probabilities of use of the resource by each class of 
user type (which may be accessed and/or determined as 
described above) . Recall that the probabilities of 
resource use by each user type class may be determined 
based on equation 4 or 5 . Note that the fields 1018, for 
storing a frequency of use of the resource by the various 
user type classes, may be used by the distribution 
decision function of the present invention, though need 
not be used by the download decision function of the 
present invention. This information 1018 is not needed 
in the download aspect of the invention since it is only 
concerned with the probability that a resource will be 
requested more than once. 



User type classes 714 may have a data structure 
800 which includes a number y of fields 810 for storing 
user type classes. Recall that the user type classes 714 
may be assessed by an expert, or learned from empirical 
studies. Referring to Figure 9, user type class 
probabilities 780 may have a data structure 900 which 
includes a number y of fields 910 for storing 
probabilities that a particular user "belongs to" each of 
the y user type classes. Recall that such probabilities 
may be inferred from various types of evidence using a 
Bayesian model, such as a Bayesian network built directly 
with expert assessments, or from a dataset collected from 
a sample of users and contexts. 

Having described the environment for installing 
resources, such as software components for example, from 
a CD ROM(s), and having described accessing and/or 
determining and storing various information used by the 
component installation process 770, an exemplary method 
for effecting the component installation process 770 will 
now be described in § 4.2.2.3 below. 

§ 4,2.2.3 EXEMPLARY METHOD FOR DOWNLOADING 
RESOURCES IN THE FIRST EXEMPLARY 
ENVIRONMENT 

Figure 12 is a high level flow diagram of an 
exemplary method 300' /770* for performing the resource, 
such as a software component for example, installation 
process 770. First, as shown in act 1210, the user type 
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classes 714 are accepted and/or determined. Recall that 
this information may be determined by an expert and this 
information may be accepted from the CD ROM(s) 110' /710b. 
(Recall, e.g., Figures 7 and 8.) Next, as shown in act 
5 1220, the probabilities that a particular user belongs to 
various user type classes are accepted and/or determined. 
Recall that these probabilities may be determined using a 
Bayesian network. Then, as shown in acts 1230, 1240 and 
1250, respectively, the application classes may be 
10 accepted and/or determined, the resources (such as 

k i software components for example) belonging to each of the 

%y 

m application classes may be accepted and/or determined, 

K and for each application, whether a member resource is a 

fi "core" resource or an "optional" resource may be accepted 
*§ 15 and/or determined. As discussed above, these acts may be 

L performed ahead of time by an expert and may be stored as 

W resource information 712 on the CD ROM(s) 110' /710b for 

In example. (Recall Figure 11.) 

'life! 

2 0 Next, as shown in act 12 60, probabilistic 

relationships among applications, resources, and user 
type classes are accepted or determined. As discussed 
above, this information may include a probability that an 
application will be used at least once during a lifecycle 

2 5 of a product for each user type class, and the 

conditional probability that optional resources or 
components associated with the application would be used 
at least once, assuming that the application is used, for 
each user type class. To reiterate, each of these 
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probabilities can be determined by a product of the 
probability that an application will be used and the 
conditional probability that an optional resource or 
component will be used, given that the application is 
used. (See, e.g., equation 4.) Recall that if it can be 
assumed that the probability that an optional resource or 
component is used given that an application is used, is 
independent of user class type, then the conditional 
probability that the optional resource or component will 
be used may be simplified. (See, e.g., equation 5.) 

Finally, as shown in act 1270, a value of the 
resources to be installed is maximized. Regarding act 
1270, recall that this problem can be thought of as a 
knapsack problem. That is, the set R can be thought of 
as a universe of resources (such as software components 
for example) the size s(r) can be thought of as a size 
(or footprint, in kilobytes for example) of the resource, 
and the size constraint B can be thought of as the size 
or available capacity of the non-volatile storage 
facility 120' /720. The value v(r) of each resource and 
the value sought to be optimized (or the value goal 
required) are described below. One exemplary approach to 
approximating the optimal solution employing a value - 
density method is described below. However, those 
skilled in the art understand that this is one of several 
techiniques available for identifying software components 
for caching that generate an approximate solution to the 
expected value maximization. 
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To make a decision about installing each 
resource in memory, a priority is computed for each 
component based on the ratio of the decrease in cost (or 
5 increase in value) , or marginal value associated with 
installing each resource (such as a software component 
for example) to the cache and the change in the amount of 
memory resources required to cache the item, or marginal 
cost of , of installing each resource in terms of the 
10 size of the resource. 

The incremental value of installing a resource 
(such as a software component for example) to the memory 
is the decrease in the expected cost of going back to the 

15 CD ROM(s) resource source 110' /710b during the life cycle 
of a product (that is, an application process 260' /760 
that may use the resource) . The change in expected cost 
with the addition of each resource is simply the 
probability of having to go back to the CD ROM resource 

20 source 110' /710b for the resource and the cost of going 
back. 

The ratio of the incremental reduction of the 
expected cost AV(r ± ) of going back to the CD ROM resource 
25 source 110 1 /710b for a resource (or component) r±, and 
the change in storage requirement AM (ri) required for 
each resource (or component) r±, can be used to define a 
measure of the expected software storage value 
enhancement rate Rate{ri ) for each resource (or 



component) n- That is, the enhancement rate can be 
expressed as: 

Rate(n) = AV(ri) / AM (r±) 

(6) 

Note that AV (r±) can be expressed as: 

- p(n used ^ 1) x Cost of going back to 
resource source * (7) 

If the cost of not having a resource (or 
component) is the same for all ri resources (or 
components) , the value of installing a resource n may be 
considered to be just the probability that the resource 
will be used at least once. A value density (VD) or rate 
of value acquired with memory required for storing 
theresource n may be expressed as : 



, , p(r. used > 1) /c 
size\r i ) 

In this case, since the cost for finding and loading the 
CD ROM(s) and for running an installation program is much 
greater than the cost for copying a resource from a 
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CD ROM to a non-volatile storage facility, it is assumed 
that the cost for later installing a needed resource, or 
software component, is the same for all components, 
regardless of their sizes. 

To reiterate, a greedy value-density algorithm 
can be used to maximize the expected value (or minimize 
the expected future access cost) of an information store. 
Information about the marginal costs and benefits of 
installing a resource (such as software components for 
example), as described above, is used in the "greedy" 
approximation algorithm described below. The greedy 
approximation algorithm for solving this knapsack- type 
problem includes four (4) basic steps. First, the set R 
of resources r ± is ordered by "value enhancement rate" or 
"value density", that is, such that: 



s(r x ) s(r 2 ) 



> K > 



(9) 



The "value density 7 ' may be determined as shown in 
equation (8) or the "value enhancement rate" may be 
determined as shown in equations (6) and (7) . Second, 
the resources are added to the knapsack, in the order of 
their value density until the knapsack is filled. That 
is, such that: 
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5>(r) < B (1) 

where B is the size or available capacity of the 
5 non-volatile storage facility 120 '/720. Third, an 

alternative solution is defined as simply installing the 
most valuable resource, without regard to its size, to 
the non-volatile storage facility (or knapsack) l20'/720 # 
if doing so would not overfill the non-volatile storage 
10 facility 120 ! /720. Fourth, the overall value of the two 
solutions is compared and the solution with the maximum 
value is chosen. 

Thus, in this example, the resources (or 
15 components) r ± are ordered by their storage value 
enhancement rate Rate(ri) . These resource (or 
components ) are stored and their sizes S(ri) are summed 
until reaching the allocation limit. The expected cost 
of the download (installation) is compared with the 
20 policy of installing only the software component with the 
highest marginal value (p(ri used ^ 1) ) . If the policy 
of these two with the maximum reduction in the expected 
cost is chosen, where: 

2 5 Expected Cost Reduction = J] p( r ; is used ^ l ) x cost of S oin § back t0 resource source for J ( l °) 
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where j is an index for summing, overall non- downloaded 
components, the probability of needing a non- downloaded 
component at least once, and where the cost of going back 
to the resource source is assumed to be the same for all 
of the components, regardless of their size, then the 
expected value of the solution will be within a factor of 
two of the minimal cost policy. 

This approximation algorithm may be enhanced by 
using a related knapsack approximation procedure that 
employs limited search among subsets of downloaded 
components to reduce the expected cost even closer to the 
optimal value (See, e.g., the article: Sahni, S., 
"Approximate Algorithms for the 0/1 Knapsack Problem," 
Assoc. Computing Machinery , Vol. 22, pp. 115-124 (1975)). 
Specifically, the solution from this knapsack 
approximation procedure is within 1 + l/Jc of the optimal 
value and is achieved by searching through all subsets of 
k or fewer items as the initial values of the greedy 
algorithm described above. Such subset searching can 
occur in given available time for additional 
optimization. 

Note that the probabilities and expected costs 
of not storing items could both change over time (e.g., 
with changing evidence, capturing such aspects about a 
user or context as usage patterns) and that a 
reassessment of these parameters over time (e.g., with 



the consideration of new observations or data) can change 
ideal caching decisions, leading to a re-optimization. 

§ 4.2.3 SECOND EXEMPLARY ENVIRONMENT: 

DOWNLOADING RESOURCES FROM A "DOCKING 
STATION" TO AN UN-TETHERED DEVICE 

Recall that software components, and data such 
as addresses, telephone numbers, schedules, and to-do 
lists, for example, may be downloaded onto an un-tethered 
device, such as a palm computer, a personal digital 
assistant, a cordless telephone, or another information 
appliance. In such cases, the software components and/or 
data are transferred from a source having less limited 
storage (also referred to as a "docking station"), such 
as a desktop personal computer for example. Such 
un-tethered computing devices and information appliances 
typically have relatively small amounts of storage. The 
present invention may be used to optimize the resources 
downloaded to those limited storage facilities. 

§ 4.2.3.1 ENVIRONMENT 

Figure 13 is an exemplary environment 13 00 in 
which resources are downloaded from a resource source (s), 
such as a magnetic disk drive for example, 110'/1310 of a 
docking station, such as a personal computer for example, 
1302 to an intermediate storage facility (ies) 12O'/1320 
of an un-tethered computing appliance 1304. The 
downloading may be performed by a resource download 
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process 1370 in accordance with the present invention. 
As shown in Figure 13, the resource download process 1370 
may be carried out on the docking station 13 02 and/or the 
un-tethered device 1304. 

5 

It is expected that an application process 
260'/1360 will use one or more of the downloaded 
resources. A memory management process 250'/1350 will 
manage the retrieval of resources, requested by the 

10 application process 260'/l360. Thus, referring to both 
Figures 1 and 13, the resource source (s) 110'/1310 of the 
docking station 13 02 can be thought of as a resource 
source 110, the intermediate storage facility (ies) 
120'/1320 can be thought of as an intermediate storage 

15 facility (ies) 120, and the working storage 130 , /1330 for 
the application processes 260 , /1360, such as RAM for 
example, 130'/1330 can be thought of as working storage 
130. 

2 0 The resource download process 13 70 will perform 

at least some aspects, namely a download determination 
function, of the present invention. That is, the 
resource download process 1370 determines which software 
components or resources of the resource source (s) 

25 110'/1310 to install onto the intermediate storage 
facility (ies) 12 0 1 /132 0 . 

In this exemplary environment, it will be 
assumed that once resources are downloaded and the 



un- tethered device 13 04 is removed from the docking 
station 1302, there will be a high cost for re-docking 
and downloading additional resources. For example, if a 
user downloads resources to their un- tethered device 13 04 
and then leaves on a business trip, it will be difficult, 
if not impossible, to download additional resources 
during the course of that trip. Thus, as will be 
described below, the resource download process 1370 will 
be concerned with the probability that a resource will be 
used at least once before the next time the un-tethered 
device 13 04 is again docked. 

As shown in Figure 13, the resource download 
process may consider resource information . 1312 , which may 
reside at the docking station 13 02 for example, user type 
classes 1314, which may also reside at the docking 
station 13 02 for example, and probabilities that a user 
belongs to the various user type classes 1380, which may 
reside on a resident memory of the un-tethered device 
1304 for example. As will be explained below, the user 
type classes may differ from those discussed above with 
reference to the first exemplary environment, and the 
user type class probabilities may be determined in a 
different way than those discussed above with reference 
to the first exemplary environment. Exemplary data 
structures for storing the resource information 1312, the 
user type classes 1314, and the user type class 
probabilities 1380 (which may include usage type classes 
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1385) will now be described in § 4.2.3.2 with reference 
to Figures 8, 9, 10, and 11. 

§ 4.2.3.2 DATA STRUCTURES AND DATA 
DERIVATION 

The resource download process 1370 may consider 
a number of factors which may be thought of as resource 
information 1312, user type classes 1314, and user type 
class probabilities 1380/1385. Exemplary ways to access 
and/or determine this data are described in § 4.2.3.2.1. 
Exemplary data structures for storing this data are 
described in § 4.2.3.2.2. 

§ 4.2.3.2.1 ACCESSING AND/OR 
DETERMINING DATA 

Like the software component installation 
environment, in this environment 1300, it is assumed that 
the cost of docking the un- tethered device to a docking 
station for downloading resources is very high, since the 
very attractiveness of un-tethered devices is their 
portability and independence. Accordingly, one of the 
goals of the resource download process 1370 is to 
minimize the probability that a user will have to incur 
the expense of not having a resource available when it is 
needed by an application process 260 , /1360. Although 
this problem can be solved for a specific case in which 
it is assumed that all users are the same, in this 
example, it will be assumed that different types of users 



will have different probabilities of using a resource. 
Thus, a set of mutually exclusive and exhaustive user 
type classes is sought. Again, this set of user type 
classes can be estimated by experts or may be learned 
from a learning machine such as a cluster analyzer for 
example. In the following example, since various classes 
of users may use an un-tethered computing device 
differently in different situations, such various uses 
are considered as a part of the user type classes. For 
example, user type classes may be "salesman" , "child", 
"business man", and "engineer". Each of these user type 
classes may be further divided based on the intended 
upcoming use of the un-tethered computing appliance 1304. 
For example, a "child" user type class may be divided 
into "child/schoolwork" and "child/video games". Thus, a 
child going to school will be more likely to need 
calculation software, while a child going to his friends 
house will more likely need video game software. 
Similarly, an "engineer" user type class may be divided 
into "engineer/work", "engineer/business trip", 
"engineer/commute" and "engineer/vacation". Thus, an 
engineer commuting to work will more likely want to 
download daily news resources, an engineer going to work 
will more likely want to download engineering 
applications, and an engineer on a business trip will 
more likely want important telephone numbers and trip 
related information. 
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The resources are also classified, which may be 
done based on an expert assessment for example. In this 
example, the resources may be classified as "news", 
"business" , "personal" , "education" , "entertainment" , 
5 etc . 

Thus, in this case, for each of the user type 
classes, a probability that the user will use a resource 
at least once before the next expected docking of the 
10 un-tethered computing appliance is assessed. Given 
uncertainty over the user's user type class, this 
probability may be expressed as: 

p(resource used > 1 1 time offline, recol usage pattern) = 

^ ^resource wed > 1 1 user tjpe dass 1? timoffiiie, tecentusa^pattan) x p(user type class^) 

ie all user type dosses 

(ID 

15 Once again, probabilities that a user belongs to the 
particular user type classes (p(user type classi) ) is 
sought. To reiterate, on possible approach is to user a 
Bayesian networks which may consider relevant evidence. 
Since, in this example, the user type classes consider 

2 0 intended upcoming use, the Bayesian network may consider 
the answer to the question "What do you intend to do 
before re-docking?". The Bayesian network specifies that 
the class of user type influences the probability 
distributions over the evidence. At run time, one or 

2 5 more pieces of evidence are considered and the Bayesian 
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inference system generates a set of probabilities of the 
user belonging to each of a number of user type classes 
(which may be further divided into usage classes) . For 
tethering decisions, recent patterns of access of 
components and content may also be considered in 
computing the probability that a component will be used 
for the time the device will likely. Such models 
probability may be used as a function of recency of 
components that have been executed, created, modified, 
and allow for the decay of the likelihood given the 
quantity of time that has passed since the component or 
content was last accessed. 

In an alternative formulation, the cost of not 
having a component for some amount of time until docking, 
conditioned on the context and user class is considered. 
In this alternative, this cost is to be minimized. The 
likelihood that a resource will be needed given the time 
expected for the user to be disconnected from the 
information, 

jir } ^aM|tim offline, recent usage pattan) = 

^ piTj meded\ user type clas^ , tire offline, imrfiK^pattetn) x p(user type class) 

ie dl user type dosses 

(11) 



is considered. The expected marginal value of caching 
the item is, 
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AV(rj ) = p(rj needed | time offline, recent usage pattern) Cost(r 7 needed, r } absent, time offline) 
where 

5 Cost(r y needed, r } absent, time offline) 

is the cost associated with needing a resource (or 
component) when it is absent for the time the user is 
offline . 

10 

Note that the time that a user will be untethered is not 
known with certainty. Such a model of cost can be 
extended to include a probability distribution over time 
offline. Such a probability distribution can be 
15 conditioned on user type class, recent usage pattern, and 
other contextual information, such as information 
acquired from a calendar (e.g., "User's calendar reports 
that user will be shortly be leaving to travel to Hong 
Kong from Seattle. ") 

20 

Considering a probability distribution over time offline, 
the expected marginal value of storing a component that 
has not yet been stored is, 

AF(r f ) = 

2 5 J pitime offline t\ recent usage pattern, context) 

t 

p{r t needed | time offline t 9 recent usage pattern, context) Gostfc needed, r t absent,time offline)* 
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This equation can be rewritten to consider the 
probability distribution over the user class. 

§ 4.2.3.2.2 DATA STRUCTURES 

Like discussed in § 4.2.2.2.2 above, with 
reference to the first exemplary environment, the data 
structures used in the second exemplary environment may 
include a list of user type classes 800, a list of user 
type class probabilities 900, and records 1010, each of 
the records including a field 1012 for identifying a 
resource, a field 1014 for storing the size of a 
resource, and fields 1016 for storing probabilities that 
the various user type classes will use the resource at 
least once before re-docking. 

§ 4.2.3.3 EXEMPLARY METHOD FOR DOWNLOADING 
RESOURCES IN THE SECOND 
EXEMPLARY ENVIRONMENT 

Figure 14 is a high level flow diagram of an 
exemplary method 300'/l370' for performing the resource 
download process 1370. First, as shown in act 1410, the 
user type classes 1312 are accepted and/or determined. 
Recall that this information may be determined by an 
expert. (See, e.g. Figures 8 and 13.) Next, as shown in 
act 1420, the probabilities that a particular user 
belongs to various user type classes are accepted and/or 
determined. Recall that these probabilities may be 
determined using a Bayesian network. Then, as shown in 
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act 1430 the resource type classes 1314 may be accepted 
and/or determined. Next, as shown in act 144 0, the 
resources belonging to each of the resource type classes, 
or alternatively, the probabilities that the various 
resources belong to the various resource type classes may 
be accepted and/or determined. These acts may be 
performed ahead of time by an expert and may be stored as 
resource information 1314 for example. Next, as shown in 
act 1450, probabilistic relationships among the resource 
type classes, the resources, the user type classes and 
the user are accepted and/or determined. As discussed 
above, this information may include a probability that a 
resource will be used at least once before the next 
expected docking, for each user type class, the 
probabilities that a user belongs to the various user 
type classes, and the probabilities that various 
resources belong to the various resource type classes. 
Finally, as shown in act 1460, a value of the resources 
to be downloaded is maximized, or, to put it another way, 
the likelihood that a resource requested by the 
application process 260/1360 won't be available is 
minimized. Regarding act 1460, recall that this problem 
can be thought of as a knapsack problem. That is, the 
set R can be thought of as a universe of resources, the 
size s(r) can be thought of as a size (or footprint, in 
kilobytes for example) of the resource, and the size 
constraint B can be thought of as the size or available 
capacity of the intermediate storage facility (ies) 
120 ! /132 0. The value v(r) of each resource and the value 
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sought to be optimized (or the value goal required) are 
described below. 

As with the first environment, the marginal 
cost, in terms of memory usage, of downloading each 
resource is the size of the resource. The incremental 
value of downloading a resource to the intermediate 
storage facility (ies) 120'/1320 of the un-tethered device 
13 04 is the decrease in the expected cost of needing to 
go back to the docking station before the next expected 
or scheduled re -docking. The change in expected cost 
with the addition of each resource is simply the product 
of the probability that the user will need a component 
and not have it, and the cost of not having the document 
until the next re -docking. If it is assumed that a user 
will re -dock if they need something, the cost may be 
expressed as the product of the probability of needing to 
re-dock on the cost of re-docking prematurely. 

The ratio of the incremental reduction of the 
expected cost AV{r±) of prematurely re-docking to 
download a resource (or component) r ir and the change in 
storage requirement AM {r±) required for each resource (or 
component) n, can be used to define a measure of the 
expected resource storage value enhancement rate R(ri ) 
for each resource (or component) ri- Recall that the 
enhancement rate can be expressed as: 
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Rate(ri) = AV(n) / M{r±) 



(6) 



Note that AM(ri) can be expressed as: 



- p(ri used ^ 1 Jbef ore re- docking) 
x Cost of pre -maturely 
re -docking to download resource 
from the source . 
(7') 



or can be expressed as: 



p{r± needed ^ 2 time before re-docking) 
x Cost of not having the resource (or component) for the 
period of time until re-docking. 



In deciding about which resources (or 
components) to download, resources (or components) are 
ordered by the value density, determined by ratio of the 
change in value and the memory size of the downloaded 
resource (component) . Thus a value density may be 
expressed as: 

p(r ; used > 1) x cost of premature redocking /Q . 
VD{r. ) = — — ip) 



In this case, since the cost of prematurely re-docking 
the un-tethered device is much greater than the cost of 
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copying a resource to the storage facility (ies) of the 
un-tethered device, it is assumed that the cost for later 
downloading a needed resource before a next scheduled 
docking is the same for all resources, regardless of 
their sizes . 

To reiterate, a greedy algorithm can be used to 
minimize the expected cost of a resource store. 
Information about the marginal costs and benefits of 
downloading a resource, as described above, is used in 
the "greedy" approximation algorithm described below. 
The greedy approximation algorithm for solving this 
knapsack-type problem includes four (4) basic steps. 
First, the set R of resources r± is ordered by "value 
enhancement rate" or "value density", that is, such that: 



vfri) > vfo) > K > 
sir,) s(r 2 ) s(r n ) 



(9) 



The "value density" may be determined as shown in 
equation (8) or the A ' value enhancement rate" may be 
determined as shown in equations (6) and (7). Second, 
the resources are added to the knapsack, in the order of 
their value density, until the knapsack is filled. That 
is, such that: 



5>(r) < B 



0) 
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Where B is the size of available capacity of the 
intermediate storage facility (ies) . Third, an 
5 alternative solution is defined as simply installing the 
most valuable resource to the intermediate storage 
facility (ies) . Fourth, the overall value of the two 
solutions is compared and the solution with the maximum 
value is chosen. 

10 

Thus, in this example, the resources are 
ordered by their storage value enhancement rate Rate(ri) 
or value density VD(ri) . These resource (or components) 
are stored and their sizes s(ri) are summed until 
15 reaching the allocation limit. The expected cost of this 
download is compared with the policy of downloading only 
the resource with the highest marginal value (p(ri used ^ 
1) ) . If the policy of these two with the maximum 
reduction in the expected cost is chosen, where: 

20 

Expected Cost Reduction = ]T p^ used > l) x cost of premature redocking (l2) 

j 

25 where j is an index for summing, over all non- downloaded 
resources, the probability of needing non- downloaded 
resource at least once, and where the cost of going back 
to the resource source is assumed to be the same for all 
of the resources, regardless of their size, then the 



expected value of the solution will be within a factor of 
two of the minimal cost policy. 

This approximation algorithm may be enhanced by 
using a related knapsack approximation procedure that 
employs limited search among subsets of downloaded 
resources to reduce the expected cost even closer to the 
optimal value (See, e.g., the article: Sahni, S., 
"Approximate Algorithms for the 0/1 Knapsack Problem," 
Assoc. Computing Machinery , Vol. 22, pp. 115-124 (1975)). 
Specifically, the solution from this knapsack 
approximation procedure is within 1+ 1/k of the optimal 
value and is achieved by searching through all subsets of 
k or fewer items as the initial values of the greedy 
algorithm described above. Such subset searching can 
occur in given available time for additional 
optimization. 

In view of the foregoing, beyond downloading 
resources for installation, the download decision 
function of the present invention can be applied to 
downloading files for mobile computing or information 
applications. That is, the download decision function of 
the present invention can be used to determine the best 
content and resources (or components) to download from a 
tethered computer or server to a un- tethered device, such 
as a handheld or laptop device. 
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§ 4,2.4 THIRD EXEMPLARY ENVIRONMENT: 

DISTRIBUTING SOFTWARE COMPONENTS 

Recall that some computers users will have more 
than one disk drive, each of which may have different 
latencies and different capacities. Below, an 
environment in which resources, such as software 
components for example, are optimally installed on the 
various intermediate storage facilities is described, 
with reference to Figure 15, in § 4.2.4.1, Exemplary 
data structures for installing the resources, such as 
software components, for example, are described below, 
with reference to Figures 8, 9, 10 and 16, in § 4.2.4.2. 
Finally, exemplary methods for performing the 
distribution decision function of the present invention 
in this environment is described, with reference to 
Figure 17, in § 4.2.4.3 below. 

§ 4.2.4.1 ENVIRONMENT 

Figure 15 is a high level diagram which 
illustrates an environment 1500 in which the present 
invention can be used to determine how to distribute 
resources, such as software components for example, 
across a number of intermediate storage devices 
120'/1520. It is expected that an application process 
260'/l560 will use one or more of the installed 
resources. A memory management process 250'/1550 will 
manage the retrieval of the resources requested by the 
application process 260 } /156Q . 



The resource storage distribution process 1570 
will perform at least some aspects, namely a distribution 
determination function, of the present invention. That 
is, for a set of resources, the resource storage 
distribution function 1570 determines which of the 
intermediate storage devices is to store each of the 
resources. The various intermediate storage devices may 
have various sizes and various time delays (such as the 
time between the request of a resource by the application 
process 260'/1560 to the receipt of the resource by the 
application process 260'/1560 for example) . 

As shown in Figure 15, the resource storage 
distribution process 1570 may consider the intermediate 
storage facilities information 1572, resource information 
1574, user type classes 1576, and user type class 
probabilities 1578. Exemplary data structures for the 
intermediate storage devices information 1572, resource 
information 1574, user categories 1576, and user category 
probabilities 1578 will now be described in § 4.2.4.2 
with reference to Figures 8, 9, 10, and 16. 

§ 4.2.4.2 DATA STRUCTURES AND DATA 
DERIVATION 

As just stated, the resource storage 
distribution process 1570 may consider a number of 
factors which may be thought of as intermediate storage 
facility (ies) information 1572, resource information 
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1574, user type classes 1576, and user type class 
probabilities 1578. Exemplary ways to access and/or 
determine this data are described in § 4.2.4.2.1. 
Exemplary data structures for storing this data are 
5 described in § 4.2.4.2.2. 

4.2.4.2.1 ACCESSING AND/ OR 
DETERMINING DATA 

10 One of the goals of the resource storage 

distribution process 1570 is to minimize the "expected 
time delay" between requesting and receiving resources, 
such as software components for example. Here, the term 
"expected time delay" is a function of the number of 

15 times a resource is requested or invoked and the time 

delay experienced each time. Although this problem can 
be solved for a specific case in which it is assumed that 
all users are the same, in this example, it will be 
assumed that different types of users will user a 

2 0 resource, such as a software component for example, with 
different frequencies. Thus, as was the case with the 
components installation application of the present 
invention used in the first exemplary environment, a set 
of mutually exclusive and exhaustive classes of user type 

25 is sought. In this example, it will be assumed that the 
user type classes may include "heavy-duty Internet 
developer", "database developer", "application 
developer", "multimedia developer", "intranet - light 
database developer", "intranet - heavy database 
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developer" , "Java tools only developer", and "wants 
everything" . 

As was the case with the components 
installation application of the present invention used in 
the first exemplary environment, a set of application 
classes may also be sought, and will typically be 
determined based on expert assessment. Recall that for 
each of the application classes, the distinct resources, 
such as software components for example, comprising the 
application class are enumerated and may be marked as 
"core" (or essential) resources or "optional" resources. 
Again, this enumeration and marking may be performed 
based on an expert assessment . 

Thus, the information contained in the 
spreadsheet 1100 of Figure 11 may also be used by the 
resource storage distribution process 1570. To 
reiterate, a first column 1110 of the spreadsheet 1100 
lists applications 1112 and the basic or core 1114 and 
optional 1117 resources or components of each of the 
applications. A second column 112 0 includes, for each of 
the applications 1112, a size 1114 of its core components 
1114 and sizes 1118 of its optional components 1117. 
Further columns 113 0 are provided for each of the user 
type classes 1132. 

Recall that in the application of installing 
components in the first exemplary environment, that for 
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each of the user type classes 1132, a probability 1134 
that the user will use the core components of the 
application was assessed. However, the resource storage 
distribution process 1570 will want to consider the 
5 probability distribution over the number of times the 
resource is used. Thus, in this case, given use of a 
resource by a user of a user type class, the frequency of 
use of the resource is accessed. This frequency of use 
may be derived by expert assessment and/or from actual 
10 usage logs. 

Given the set of user class types, the set of 
applications, and frequencies at which users of a 
particular class type will use a particular resource or 

15 software component, probabilities that a user belongs to 
the particular user type classes (P(User Type Classi) ) 
are sought. As was the case with the components 
installation application of the present invention used in 
the first exemplary environment, a Bayesian inference 

2 0 system may be used to generate a set of probabilities of 
the user belonging to each of a number of user type 
classes . 

4.2.4.2.2 DATA STRUCTURES 

25 

As discussed above, the resource storage 
distribution process may use intermediate storage 
facilities information 1572. Referring to Figure 16, 
this information may have a data structure 1600 which 
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includes records 1610 corresponding to each of the 
intermediate storage facilities. Each of the records may 
include a field 1612 for storing an identification of the 
intermediate storage facility, such as a logical drive 
5 letter for example, a field 1614 for storing a time delay 
of the intermediate storage facility, and a field 1616 
for storing a size or available capacity of the 
intermediate storage facility. Note that the 
intermediate storage facilities may include local storage 
10 devices, and/or remote storage devices. Thus, the time 
delay of an intermediate storage may be a 

request-to-receive time which may be a function of a read 
time, a seek time, a data channel, and/or network latency 
time, etc. 

15 

The resource information 1574 may include 
records 1010 for each of the resources to be 
distributively stored. Each of the records may include a 
field 1012 for storing a resource identifier, a field 
20 1014 for storing a size of the resource (in kilobytes for 
example) , and fields 1018 for storing frequencies of use 
by each user type class (which may be accessed and/or 
determined as described above) . 

2 5 As was the case with the components 

installation application of the present invention used in 
the first exemplary environment, the user type classes 
1576 may have a data structure 800 which includes a 
number y of fields 810 for storing user type classes. 



Her 
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Recall that the user type classes 1576 may be assessed by 
an expert. Referring to Figure 9, user type class 
probabilities 1578 may have a data structure 900 which 
includes a number y of fields 910 for storing 
5 probabilities that a particular user "belongs to" each of 
the y user type classes. Recall that such probabilities 
may be inferred from various types of evidence using a 
Bayesian network. 

10 Having described the environment for 

distributively storing resources, such as software 
components for example, and having described accessing 
and/or determining and storing various information used 
by the resource storage distribution process 1570, an 

15 exemplary method for effecting the resource storage 
distribution process 1570 will now be described in 
§ 4.2.4.3 below. 

§ 4.2.4.3 EXEMPLARY METHOD FOR 
2 0 DISTRIBUTING RESOURCES IN THE 

THIRD EXEMPLARY ENVIRONMENT 

Figure 17 is a high level flow diagram of an 
exemplary method 400'/l570' for performing the resource, 

2 5 such as a software component for example, storage 

distribution process 1570. First, as shown in act 1705, 
the user type classes 1576 are accepted and/or 
determined. Recall that this information may be 
determined by an expert. Next, as shown in act 1710, the 

3 0 probabilities that a particular user belongs to various 
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user type classes are accepted and/or determined. Recall 
that these probabilities may be determined using a 
Bayesian network. Then, as shown in acts 1715, 172 0 and 
1725, respectively, the application classes may be 
5 accepted and/or determined, the resources (such as 

software components for example) belonging to each of the 
application classes may be accepted and/or determined, 
and for each application, whether a member resource is a 
"core" resource or an "optional" resource may be accepted 

10 and/or determined. These acts may be performed ahead of 
time by an expert and may be stored as resource 
information 1574. (See, e.g., Figure 11.) Next, as 
shown in act 173 0, probabilistic relationships among 
application classes and user type classes are accepted 

15 and/or determined. As discussed above, this information 
may include a frequency of use of a resource for each 
user type class. Next, in acts 1735 and 1740, 
respectively, the time delays and sizes, or available 
capacities, of the various intermediate storage 

20 facilities 120'/1520 are accepted and/or determined. 

Finally, as shown in act 1745, a total of 
expected request-to-receive times for the resources is 
minimized. Recall that "expected time delay" may be a 
25 function of the number of times a resource is requested 
and the time delay experienced each time. This problem 
can be thought of as a mult i -tiered knapsack problem. 
That is, the set U can be thought of as a universe of 
resources (such as software components for example) , the 
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size s(r) can be thought of as a size (or footprint, in 
kilobytes for example) of the resource, and size 
constraints B sfi can be thought of as the size or 
available capacity of an intermediate storage facility, 
as indexed by a storage facility index ("sfi"). The 
value v(r) of each resource and the value sought to be 
optimized (or the value goal required) are described 
below. That is, a knapsack solution for mounting 
software components on the fastest (lowest time delay) 
storage facility and then next most responsive, etc., 
until only the slowest (highest time delay) storage 
facility has space left for components, may be determined 
as follows. 

Consider, for example, the availability of 
two (2) storage facilities: (1) relatively fast 
storage facility having relatively low time delays 
(which may be local and may be relatively expensive 
and small) , and (2) a relatively slow storage facility 
having relatively high time delays (which may be 
remote and may be relatively inexpensive and large) . 
All of the resources, such as software components for 
example, may be initially assigned to the high latency 
storage facility. As was the case with the download 
determination of the present invention, the rate of 
diminishment of cost with the allocation of fast 
storage space to components, Rate(ri) = AV(ri) / AM(ri) 
is considered. However, in contrast to downloading 
resources, instead of seeking to minimize the 



probability of going back to a resource source, and 
thus the expected cost, now d -- the expected time 
delay between requesting and receiving the stored 
resources, such as software components -- is 
minimized. To reiterate, the expected cost associated 
with time delay is a function of the number of times a 
resource is requested over some period and the time 
delay experienced each time. 

The marginal gain AC(ri), for moving a 
resource ri from the slower storage facility S to the 
faster storage facility F is: 

AC(ri), = (Mean number of times resource ri is 
invoked / unit of time) x 
(time delay (storage facility s ) - time 
delay (storage f acility F ) ) 

(13) 

As discussed above, the mean number of times that 
different resources will be requested as a function of a 
situation and/or of a user class can be assessed ahead of 
time by experts, or from data logs. This information can 
be updated with information gathered by monitoring a 
user's usage patterns. Time delays can be estimated for 
resources depending on their size and class (executable, 
content, etc.), and normalized for a specific system and 
stored automatically through a process of testing the 
speed of access and execution (depending on the component 
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type) of standard test components on the different 
available stores. 



Alternatively, a value of moving a component Ci 
5 from a slower storage facility to a faster storage 

facility may be proportional to the frequency of use of 
the component ri and a time delay differential. Thus, 
the value density of moving a component r± from a slower 
storage facility S to a faster storage facility F may be 
10 expressed as: 



_ frequency of use of r { x (time delay s (Sizejr^) - time delay F (Sizejr,))) 

s(r,) 



a 15 



If the delays grow linearly with size of components, VD 
can be expressed in terms of the delay per byte, as: 



_ frequency of use of r x x (time delay s (byte) - time delay F (byte)) x s(r t ) ^ 



20 



Since the size of the resource (or component) ri is found 
in both the numerator and denominator, the value density 
may be simply expressed as: 



25 
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VD = frequency of use of r. x (time delay s /byte - time delay F I byte) (15) 



As was the case with the download determination 
aspect of the present invention, to avoid a complex 
5 exponential search, a greedy algorithm may be used to 
minimize the expected latency of distributively stored 
resource by distributing, selectively, resources onto 
various storage devices. The approximation is based on 
ordering the resources by the expected latency reduction 

10 rate Rate(ri) or by the value density VD. The ordered 
resources are stored to the lower-time delay storage 
facility until reaching the limit of the lower time delay 
storage facility. The resulting value, that is the 
expected time delay, of the lower time delay storage 

15 device is compared with the policy of shifting over only 
the resource with the highest marginal value (frequency 
of use of n) . Using this greedy approximation 
algorithm, the expected cost of the solution will be 
within a factor of two of the minimum solution. Like 

2 0 before, this approximation may be enhanced by employing a 
related knapsack approximation procedure that employs 
limited search among subsets of resources to reduce the 
expected cost even closer to the optimal value. 

25 For a set of storage devices having different 

latencies, as an approximate strategy, all resources can 
be initially assigned to the slowest (that is, highest 
time delay) storage facility. Then, the resources are 
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transf erred, first to the fastest (that is, lowest time 
delay) storage facility until it is full, then to the 
storage facility with the next lowest time delay, and so 
on, employing the same basic strategies. 

§ 4.2.4.4 OTHER APPLICATIONS 

Naturally, the download and distribution 
determination aspects of the present invention can be 
used together. For example, if a user having various 
storage facilities with various time delays wants to 
install software components, the download determination 
aspect of the present invention can be used to determine 
"what" software components to install and the 
distribution determination aspect of the present 
invention can be used to determine "where" (that is, on 
what storage facility) to install the various software 
components . 

Downloading components by continuing to do 
ongoing probabilistic reasoning to update the expected 
value of the software components (or the expected cost of 
not having the components) as a function of richer 
notions of context, including inferences about a user's 
goals or intentions given a situation (See, e.g., U.S. 
Patent Application Serial No. 09/596,365, entitled 
"Notification Platform Architecture," by Eric J. Horvitz, 
David O. Hovel, Carl M. Kadie, and Andrew W. Jacobs, 
filed on June 17, 2000, and U.S. Patent Application 
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Serial No. 09/596,364, entitled "Contextual Models and 
Methods for Inferring Attention and Location/ 7 by Eric J. 
Horvitz, David O. Hovel , Carl M. Kadie, Andrew W. Jacobs, 
Kenneth P. Hinckley and Timothy S. Paek, filed on June 
17, 2000. These applications are incorporated herein by 
reference . ) , may be advantageous . 

§ 4.2.5 FOURTH EXEMPLARY ENVIRONMENT: 

DISTRIBUTING RESOURCES ON A NETWORK 

Recall also that there are instances in which 
software components or resources, such as multimedia 
content for example, are loaded from a source server 
(e.g., an Internet server) to a more local intermediate 
storage facility (ies) (e.g., a regional proxy server, a 
resident server, a hard disk drive cache area, etc.). 
For example, recall that many software producers have 
been distributing software over the Internet, using the 
file transfer protocol (of "FTP") for example. Updates 
and patches to correct "bugs" in the software are also 
available over the Internet. Often, a download site, as 
a part of a software producer's home site, is provided at 
the software producer's Internet site server. In many 
instances, mirror sites, at various geographic locations, 
are used to provide the same download capability, but at 
a site "closer to" the end user or at a site having more 
excess capacity to serve download requests. As used in 
the previous sentence, the term "closer to" may relate to 
the request-to-receive time between the end user 
requesting and receiving a resource, the number of 
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network node "hops" between a server and an end user, 
etc . 

Recall also that Internet service providers may 
want to use local caching servers to (i) improve 
performance by using the cache as a dedicated local 
server, and (ii) reduce the amount of data movement in 
higher layers of the hierarchical network. 

Below, an environment in which resources are 
intelligently distributed from a source (also referred to 
as a "resource origin server") to one or more 
intermediate storage facilities (also referred to as 
"intermediate resource servers") is described, with 
reference to Figure 18, in § 4.2.5.1. Exemplary data 
structures for storing data used in this environment are 
described, with reference to Figures 8, 9, 10, and 16 in 
§ 4.2.5.2 below. Finally, exemplary methods for 
performing the distribution decision function of the 
present invention in this environment is described, with 
reference to Figure 19, in § 4.2.5.3 below. 

§ 4.2.5.1 ENVIRONMENT 

Figure 18 is a high level diagram of an 
environment 1800 in which an application process 
260'/l860 of a client 1802 may want resources originating 
from a source 110 f /1810 at a resource (origin) server 
1806. If the resources requested by the application 
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process 260'/1860 are not available in a working storage 
130'/1830 at the client 1802, an input/output management 
process 250 [ /1850 looks for the needed resource on a 
network 1890, such as a LAN or a WAN for example. Copies 
of the resources may be stored at intermediate storage 
facilities 120 , /1820 at intermediate resource servers 
1804 which may be situated throughout the network 1890. 

A resource distribution process 1870 may be 
used to determine how to optimally distribute resources, 
or copies of the resources, among the intermediate 
storage facilities 120 f /1820 of the intermediate resource 
servers 1804 . 

The resource (origin) server 18 06 may include a 
number of user type classes 1814. The client 1802 may 
store or compute probabilities that a user belongs to the 
various user type classes. The intermediate storage 
server 1804 may, using a state update processes 1879, 
periodically compute composite user type class 
probabilities 1878 T based on the user type class 
probabilities from various clients 1802. 

The resource (origin) server 1806 may also 
include resource information, such as average frequency 
of use by the various user type classes for example. In 
addition, the resource (origin) server 18 0 6 may include 
information 1872' about its resource storage 110 f /1810, 
such as composite or average (since there are a number of 
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hosts 1802) request- to-receive time for example. 
Similarly, the intermediate storage server 1804 may 
include information 1872 about its storage facility ( ies) 
120'/1820 / such as size or available capacity and 
composite or average (since there are a number of hosts 
1802) request-to-receive time for example. 

Thus, the resource distribution process 1870 
may use information 1872' about the resource storage 
110 ( /1810, resource information 1812, and information 
1872 about intermediate storage facilities 120 ! /1820 and 
composite user type class probabilities 1878' to 
intelligently distribute resource among the intermediate 
storage device (s) 12C/1820 of one or more intermediate 
resource servers 1804. Having described the exemplary 
environment, -data assessment and data structures are next 
described in § 4.2.5.2 below. 

§ 4.2,5.2 DATA ACQUISITION AND DATA 
STRUCTURES 

Recall that the resource (origin) server 1806 
may include a number of user class types 1814. As 
discussed above, the user class types may be assessed by 
an expert. Referring once again to Figure 8, this 
information may be stored as a list 800 of user type 
classes 810. 

Recall also that the client 1802 may store or 
compute probabilities that a user belongs to the various 



user type classes. As discussed above, this computation 
may be done by inferences from a Bayesian network which 
considers various types of evidence. Referring back to 
Figure 9, this information may be stored as a list 900 of 
probabilities 910 that a user belongs to the various 
class types. Recall also that the intermediate storage 
server 1804 may, using a state update processes 1879, 
periodically compute composite user type class 
probabilities 1878 1 based on the user type class 
probabilities from various clients 1802. This composite 
may simply be an average of probabilities from a number 
of clients 1802. These composite probabilities may be 
stored in a list similar to that 900 of Figure 9. 

Recall also that the resource (origin) server 
1806 may also include resource information, such as 
average frequency of use by the various user type classes 
for example. Again, this information may be forecast by 
an expert and periodically updated based on actual usage 
data. Referring to Figure 10, this information may be 
stored as a table 1000 of records 1010. Each of the 
records 1010 may include a field 1012 for storing a 
resource identifier, a field 1014 for storing a size of 
the resource, and fields 1018 for storing frequencies of 
use of the resource by the various user type classes. 

Further recall that the resource (origin) 
server 1806 may include information 1872 ' about its 
resource storage 110 ! /1810, such as composite or average 
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(since there are a number of hosts 1802) 
request-to-receive time for example. This may be 
estimated by an expert and periodically updated. Note 
that this request-to-receive time may vary as a function 
5 of time, since client demand may peak and ebb at various 
times of the day, days of the week, etc. Similarly, 
recall that the intermediate storage server 1804 may 
include information 1872 about its storage f acility (ies) 
120'/1820, such as size or available capacity. The 

10 composite or average (since there are a number of hosts 
1802) request-to-receive time may be determined as above. 
Here to, the request-to-receive time may be a function of 
time, since client demand may peak and ebb at various 
times. Note that the request-to-receive time may be 

15 updated after distribution or redistribution of 

resources. This request-to-receive time update is 
recommended since the more resources an intermediate 
resource server 1804 has, the more likely it will have 
increased demand. The size and request-to-receive time 

20 (including average or composite request-to-receive time) 
information may be stored in a table like that 1600 of 
Figure 16. 

More generally, a value density of storing a 
2 5 resource or component can be taken as the ratio of the 
expected change in value (or reduction in expected cost) 
of storing the component divided by the cost in terms of 
amount of memory required for storing the component. 
Thus, this value density may be expressed as: 
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exipected value of storing resource s \ 

value density = ; — Vf 1 ) 

cost of storing resource 

The cost of storing the component may be simply the 
amount of memory required to store the component or a fee 
that might have to be paid to "rent" storage per time for 
the time the component is stored. The value of storing 
the component may be a perceived expected utility of 
storing the component under uncertainty, per request of 
the component, and a frequency of requests for the 
component. The frequency of requests of the component 
may be measured and/or predicted, and may be a function 
of classes of user types and number of users per class 
type, as well as probabilities derived from log files of 
information about components being accessed over time. 
Probabilities that each user belongs to a given class 
type may be determined in a manner similar to that 
described above. Thus, for example, a predicted 
frequency of use may be expressed as : 

frequency of requests for resource i = 

mean frequency of use of resource t by a user of class type j x 
p(class type y)x number of users in j 

for all user class types j 

Context may be considered by conditioning the mean 
frequencies for the use of a resource (or component) by 
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user classes, and the number of users in classes, on 
variables representing contextual information. For 
example, the release of some new content on the World 
Wide Web might attract more people from one group, and 
their access pattern may depend on the type of content 
released. 

The perceived utility may be a function of the 
change in request -to-receive time, which in turn may be a 
function of a change in storage device read access speed, 
a change in network speed, a change in network latency, 
and a size of the resource (or component) . The network 
speed may depend, in large part, on the lowest bandwidth 
link between the intermediate storage facility and the 
user. In many instances, the lowest bandwidth link is 
the link from the user. Thus, the network speed (and 
therefore, change in request-to-receive time, perceived 
utility, and value) may be a function of a user 
configuration, such as a dial up modem user, a cable 
modem user, a DSL user, an ISDN user, etc. Such users 
may be simply classified as "fast" users and "slow" 
users. Probabilities that a user is a fast user or a 
slow user may be measured or predicted. The network 
latency may be a function of a number of hops (e.g., 
routers) between the storage facility and the user, and a 
handshaking delay for communications set up and 
maintenance. It is important to note that the perceived 
utility is the utility of the distribution of the 
resource as perceived or valued by end users. Thus, 



certain differences in request-to-receive time delays may 
be so small as to be inconsequential, particularly if 
computers of the users have great tolerance for latencies 
with downloading, based on the task at hand, allowing 
more time to transmit the resource (or component) . 

Having described the fourth exemplary 
environment, as well as data which may be used by the 
resource distribution process 1870, an exemplary method 
for performing the resource distribution methods will now 
be described in § 4.2.5.3 below. 

§ 4,2.5.3 RESOURCE DISTRIBUTION METHOD 

Figure 19 is a high level flow diagram of an 
exemplary method 400 / /1870 / for performing a network 
resource distribution process 1870. First, as shown in 
act 1910, user type classes are accepted and/or 
determined. Once again, this information may be 
determined by an expert. Next, as shown in act 1920, the 
probabilities that a "composite user" belongs to various 
user type classes are accepted and/or determined. Recall 
that these probabilities may be averaged from 
probabilities determined from Bayesian networks at a 
number of the clients 1802. Then, as shown in act 1930, 
resource type classes are accepted or determined. The 
resource type classes will depend on the nature of the 
network. In the context of the Internet for example, the 
resource type classes may include "business", "science", 
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"technology" , "medical" , "entertainment" , "education", 
etc. for example. On the other hand, in the context of a 
company intranet, the resource type classes may include 
"finance", "legal", "research and development", 
5 "personnel", "marketing", etc. for example. Next, as 
shown in act 1940, probabilistic relationships between 
resource type classes and user type classes may be 
accessed and/or determined. Also, as shown in act 1950, 
request -to-receive times and sizes of various storage 
10 facilities in the network are accepted and/or determined. 
^ Finally, as shown in act 1960, the resources are 

|S distributed among the various storage facilities to 

fy minimize total expected request-to-receive times (until a 

5> H next re-distribution for example) . The method 400'/1870' 

© 15 is left via return node 1970. 

W Thus, the distribution analysis discussed above 

in § 4.2.4.3 is extended to consider resources shared by 

^ multiple users (or clients) so that such resources are 

20 intelligently distributed among multiple intermediate 
servers 1804 on a network 1890. In the generalized 
problem, the cost of spawning and storing new copies of a 
resource is compared with the cost of multiple users (or 
clients) requesting the same resource from a single 
25 server 1802. The multi-tiered knapsack technique 

discussed above may be used to minimize the expected 
cost . 
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As mentioned above, for real-time, dynamic 
redistribution of resources, it can be useful to consider 
the potential "burstiness" , or peak and ebbs, in the 
requests for resources. One way to measure such time 
5 variation in demand is to forecast a single or changing 
mean frequency of the future resource requests within a 
specific time horizon, or as a function of time following 
the observed initial usage of a component after a period 
of disuse of that component. That is, the p (mean 
10 frequency of the requests for resource ri = x | time t 
;^ following observation of initial request following a 

ip period y of no requests) may be assessed. This 

S probability may be considered when determining the 

;*7 expected cost. In such a case, the expected cost may be 

\§ 15 expressed as: 

i 

W For any configuration of resources and their 

J-0 usage, the value of generating additional copies of the 

^- resources can be determined. Such a spawning of 

2 0 additional copies and storing them at a lower latency 
storage facility (such as more locally for example) is 
warranted when the decrease in the expected cost 
associated with the spawning and storing the new resource 
outweighs the cost of spawning and storing the new 
2 5 resource. 

In view of the foregoing exemplary embodiment, 
beyond determining probabilities that a single user 
belongs to various user type classes, an amalgamation of 
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users can be integrated to form a "user group" or a 
"composite user" and the distribution aspects of the 
present invention may be used to optimize value (such as 
minimizing expected costs for example) to the user groups 
by intelligently distributing and/or re-distributing 
resources . 

Alternatively, a value density, such as that 
defined in expression (17) above, may be maximized. The 
resources are added to the intermediate storage facility 
(added to the knapsack) , in the order of their value 
density, until the constraint of the intermediate storage 
facility is reached (until the knapsack is filled) . That 
is, such that: 

J>(r) < B (1) 

Where B is the size of available capacity of the 
intermediate storage facility (ies) . Third, an 
alternative solution is defined as simply loading the 
most valuable resource to the intermediate storage 
facility (ies) . Fourth, the overall value of the two 
solutions is compared and the solution with the maximum 
value is chosen. 

Thus, in this example, the resources are 
ordered by their value density. These resource (or 
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components ) are stored and their sizes s(ri) are summed 
until reaching the allocation limit. 

This approximation algorithm may be enhanced by 
using a related knapsack approximation procedure that 
employs limited search among subsets of downloaded 
resources to reduce the expected cost even closer to the 
optimal value (See, e.g., the article: Sahni, S., 
"Approximate Algorithms for the 0/1 Knapsack Problem," 
Assoc. Computing Machinery , Vol. 22, pp. 115-124 (1975)). 
Specifically, the solution from this knapsack 
approximation procedure is within 1+ l/k of the optimal 
value and is achieved by searching through all subsets of 
k or fewer items as the initial values of the greedy 
algorithm described above. Such subset searching can 
occur in given available time for additional 
optimization . 

§4*2.6 ADDITIONAL FEATURES 

§4.2.6.1 UPDATING EXPERT ASSESSMENTS 

Beyond relying on initial estimates, based on 
expert assessments, about usage patterns as a function of 
user type class, actual periodic usage (such as daily, 
weekly, etc.) may be monitored. Then, resources may be 
downloaded or periodically re-distributed, in accordance 
with the download or distribution decision function, 
respectively, of the present invention so that overall 



value is maximized or expected request -to-receive time 
costs are minimized based on the updated information. In 
the context of distribution, re-distribution can be 
applied to distributing files on a computer system in the 
general case of systems and application software 
components used in personal computing. 

§ 4.2.6.2 CONSIDERING A RESOURCE'S VALUE 

In each of the foregoing examples, the value 
was related to a probability that a user would use a 
resource at least once, or a frequency of use of a 
resource and a difference in request-to-receive times of 
various intermediate storage facilities. Alternatively, 
or in addition, a relative value or importance of the 
functionalities provided by the resources may be 
considered. For example, suppose a businessman is 
downloading resources from a docking station to an 
un-tethered device. Although, a certain user type class 
may access stock prices more often than the telephone 
number of their stockbroker, having their stockbroker's 
telephone number may be more important to them, 
particularly if they can access stock prices through 
other means and may want to quickly execute a stock 
trade . 

Thus, resource importance may be considered in 
determining a value goal. Similarly, the functionalities 
made available to users given capacity (such as available 



capacity of an intermediate storage facility) limitations 
may be considered. In this regard, the probability that 
a feature is used more than once may be expressed as: 

p (Feature used >= 1) = Si p (Feature used >= 1 | User 

Class) x p(User class i) 

(22) 

Further, for each feature, the conditional probability 
that optional resources (or components) associated 
with the feature would be used at least once should 
the application be used, p (Resource Used >= 1 | 
Feature used, User Type Class) for each user type 
class can also be determined. The probability that 
these software resources (or components) will be used 
at least once is simply the product of the probability 
that an application will be used and the conditional 
probability that an optional resource (or component) 
will be used, given that the application is used and 
the user class, and therefore may be expressed as: 

p(Resource Desired >= 1) = Eip(Resource Desired >= 
1 | Feature used, User Class) 

x p (Feature used > = 1 | User Class) 
x p (User class i) 

(23) 

In some cases, to ease the task of assessment, it may 
be assumed that the probability that an optional 
resource (or component) is used given that an 
application is used is independent of the user type 
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class. Given such an assumption, the probability that 
a resource (or component) will be used at least once 
may be expressed as : 

5 p (Resource Desired >= 1) = Si p (Resource Desired >= 
1 | Feature used) 

x p (Feature used >=1 | User Class) 
x p(User class i) 

(24) 

10 

Maximizing the expected value of downloading resources 
(or components) given some specified amount of memory 
available within a quantity of memory specified by a 
distribution CD or by the available disk resources can be 

15 determined again by analyzing the marginal costs and 

benefits of downloading each of the software resources 
(or components) . The value associated with each feature 
and sub- feature associated with software resources (or 
components) can therefore be considered. The values of 

20 functionalities may be assessed such that they represent 
the added value to the experience of the product in the 
overall life of the product. Alternatively, the value 
may be decomposed into a value associated with each 
usage. Each resource (or component) value may then be 

25 multiplied by the expected number of times that the 
feature will be used in the lifetime of the product. 



30 



Given a set of assigned values, the ratio of 
the incremental reduction of the expected incremental 
value gained with each resource (or component) is AV(ri) 
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and the change in storage requirement required for each 
component AM (n) . Recall that a measure of the expected 
software storage value enhancement rate for each 
component Rate (Ci) may be expressed as: 

5 

Rate(ri) = AV(n) / AM ( r i ) (6) 

where AV(ri) is just p(r±) x Value associated with use of 
the feature associated with the resource (or component) . 

10 

As in the case for intelligently downloading 
resources by minimizing a cost, a greedy algorithm can be 
used to maximize the expected value of an information 
store. For example, resources (or components) for 

15 downloading may be ordered by Rate(ri) and added to the 
intermediate storage facilities until the sum of the 
sizes of the resources (or components) reaches the 
allocation limit. The overall value of this solution is 
then compared with the value obtained when only the 

2 0 software resource (or component) with the highest 
marginal value R(ri) is stored. 

§ 4,2.6.3 CHANGING A CONSTRAINT OF THE 
INTERMEDIATE STORAGE FACILITY 

25 

In each of the foregoing examples, a value was 
maximized (and/or a cost was minimized) given a 
constraint, such as a constraint on available storage 
capacity. However, in many instances, it would be 
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extremely useful to determine whether or not to change 
(e.g., increase or decrease) this constraint. For 
example, in the context of replicating content on one or 
more intermediate storage facilities, it would be 
5 extremely useful to determine whether or not to increase 
(or decrease) the storage capacity of one or more of the 
intermediate storage facilities. In this case, an 
increase (or decrease) in value associated with the 
upgrade (or downgrade) is compared with an increase (or 

10 savings) in cost associated with the upgrade (or 

downgrade) . Thus, for example, if extra storage capacity 
where added to an intermediate storage facility, an 
increase in value could be compared with a cost 
associated with the storage capacity upgrade. If the 

15 units of value and cost are the same (e.g., dollars), 
then the difference between value and cost is to be 
maximized. Indeed, any positive difference would 
indicate that a change is better than maintaining the 
status quo. If the units of value and cost are not the 

2 0 same, then the ratio of value to cost is to be maximized. 
Indeed, any ratio over one would indicate that a change 
is better than maintaining the status quo. Figure 24 
illustrates an exemplary value/cost curve based on the 
extent of an upgrade. A value versus upgrade extent 

25 curve is depicted with a solid line. A cost versus 
upgrade extent curve is depicted with a short-dashed 
line. Notice that there may be discontinuities. A 
value-cost curve is depicted with a long-dashed line. 
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§ 4.3 EXAMPLES OF OPERATION 

In the following, examples of possible 
operations, including data flow, in each of the foregoing 
5 exemplary environments are described. 

§ 4.3.1 EXAMPLE OF OPERATION OF FIRST 
EXEMPLARY EMBODIMENT 

10 Figure 20 illustrates the flow of data in an 

exemplary operation of the first exemplary embodiment. 
As shown in flow 2010, user type classes and resource (or 
component) information may be provided from the CD ROM 
110 ! /710 to the component installation process 770. 

15 Based on the user type classes, as shown in flow 2020, 
the resource (or component) installation process may 
request evidence of user type class. Such evidence may 
be found on the non-volatile storage facility (ies) 
12 0/72 0 and/or may be provided via user responses to 

2 0 queries generated by the resource (or component) 

installation process 770. As shown in flow 2030, this 
user type class probability evidence may be provided to 
the resource (or component) installation process 770. 
Using the user type class probability evidence and the 

25 resource (or component) information, the resource (or 

component) installation process 770 may determine which 
resources (or components) to install, as described in 
§ 4.2.2 above. As shown in flow 2040, the resource (or 
component) installation process 770 requests certain 

30 resources (or components) from the CD ROM 110' /710. 
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Finally, as shown in flow 2050, the requested resources 
(or components) are provided from the CD ROM 110 ! /710 to 
the non-volatile storage facility ( ies) 120 , /720. 

§ 4*3.2 EXAMPLE OF OPERATION OF SECOND 
EXEMPLARY EMBODIMENT 

Figure 21 illustrates the flow of data in an 
exemplary operation of the second exemplary embodiment. 
As shown in flow 2110, user type classes and resource 
information may be provided from the resource source 
(such as a docking station for example) 110'/1310 to the 
resource download process 1370. Based on the user type 
classes, as shown in flow 212 0, the resource download 
process 1370 may request evidence of user type class. 
Such evidence may be found on the non-volatile storage 
facility (ies) 120/1320 and/or may be provided via user 
responses to queries generated by the resource download 
process 1370. As shown in flow 2130, this user type 
class probability evidence may be provided to the 
resource download process 1370. Using the user type 
class probability evidence and the resource information, 
the resource download process 13 7 0 may determine which 
resources to download, as described in § 4.2.3 above. As 
shown in flow 2140, the resource download process 1370 
may request certain resources from the resource source 
110 f /l310. Finally, as shown in flow 2150, the requested 
resources are provided form the resource source 110 ! /1310 
to the non-volatile storage facility (ies) 120 ! /1320. 
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§ 4,3.3 EXAMPLE OF OPERATION OF THIRD 
EXEMPLARY EMBODIMENT 

Figure 22 illustrates the flow of data in an 
exemplary operation of the third exemplary embodiment. 
As shown in flow 2210, user type classes, resource 
information, and storage facility information may be 
provided from a higher request-to-receive time (also 
referred to as "latency") storage facility 1510 to the 
resource storage distribution process 1570. As shown in 
flow 2220, storage facility (ies) information may also be 
provided from a lower latency storage facility 1520 to 
the resource storage distribution process 1570. Based on 
the user type classes, as shown in flow 223 0, the 
resource storage distribution process 1570 may request 
evidence of user type class. Such evidence may be found 
on one of the storage facilities 1510 or 1520 and/or may 
be provided via user responses to queries generated by 
the resource storage distribution process 1570. As shown 
in flow 2240, this user type class probability evidence 
may be provided to the resource storage distribution 
process 1570. Using the user type class probability 
evidence, the resource information, and the storage 
facilities information, the resource storage distribution 
process 1570 may determine how (that is, on which storage 
facilities) to distribute the resources, as described in 
§ 4.2.4 above. As shown in flow 2250, the resource 
storage distribution process 1870 may request certain 
resources from the higher latency storage facility 1510 
so that they may be stored on the lower latency storage 
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facility 1520. Finally, as shown in flow 2260, the 
requested resources may be provided from the higher 
latency storage facility 1510 to the lower latency 
storage facility 1520. 

§ 4.3.4 EXAMPLE OF OPERATION OF FOURTH 
EXEMPLARY EMBODIMENT 

Figure 23 illustrates the flow of data in an 
exemplary operation of the fourth exemplary embodiment. 
As shown in flow 2310, user type classes (or, 
alternatively, just frequency of use by all users) , 
resource information, and storage facility information 
may be provided from a resource (origin) source 110 f /1810 
to the network resource storage distribution process 
1870. As shown in flow 2320, storage facility (ies) 
information may also be provided from the resource 
(origin) source 110'/1810 to the network resource storage 
distribution process 1870. Based on the user type 
classes, as shown in flow 2230, the network resource 
storage distribution process 1870 may request evidence of 
user type class. Such requests may be passed to end 
clients as shown in flow 2340. Such evidence may be 
found on one of the storage facilities of the clients. 
As shown in flow 2350, this user type class probability 
evidence may be provided to the intermediate storage 
facilities which aggregate this information to generate 
composite user type class evidence which is forwarded to 
the network distribution process 1870 as shown in flow 
2360. Further, storage facility information may be 
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provided from the intermediate storage facilities as 
shown in flow 2370. Using the composite user type class 
probability evidence, the resource information, and the 
storage facilities information, the network resource 
storage distribution process 1870 may determine how (that 
is, on which storage facilities) to distribute the 
resources, as described in § 4.2.5 above. As shown in 
flow 2380, the network resource storage distribution 
process 1870 may request certain resources from the 
resource (origin) source 110 f /1810 so that they may be 
stored on an appropriate one of the intermediate storage 
facilities 1804/1820. Finally, as shown in flow 2390, 
the requested resources may be provided from the resource 
(origin) source 110 ! /1810 to the appropriate ones of the 
storage facilities 1804/1820. 

§ 4.4. CONCLUSIONS 

In view of the foregoing, the present invention 
provides methods and apparatus for intelligently 
installing software resources (or components) . The 
present invention also provides methods and apparatus for 
intelligently downloading software resources (or 
components) and data to un-tethered computing devices. 
The methods and apparatus are relatively automated, 
thereby relieving users of often uninformed, difficult, 
or confusing decisions. These methods and apparatus 
minimize the risk, while conserving storage resources, 
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that a user will need a software resource (or component) 
or data that was not downloaded. 

The present invention also provides methods and 
apparatus for intelligently distributing resources among 
storage facilities having various latencies. These 
methods and apparatus minimize expected costs based on 
relative latency differences between storage facilities 
and frequency of use of resources. Alternatively, these 
methods and apparatus maximize the overall expected 
utility based on considering the value of storing the 
resource (or component) versus the cost of storing the 
resource (or component) . 

Finally, the present invention provides methods 
and apparatus for determining whether or not to change 
(e.g., increase or decrease) a capacity (or some other 
characteristic, such as read access time) of an 
intermediate storage facility. 



